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Me 


Wanted—A Mother 


PHYLLIS, a high school freshman, cried 
bitterly on my shoulder. “If it’s a secret 
that’s troubling you perhaps I can help,” 
I said soothingly. 

“It’s no secret—everybody knows—,” 
she said between sobs. “It’s my mother!” 

“Oh,” I said helplessly. 

Phyllis raised her head and went on 
quickly like a mountain stream in spring 
freed from winter’s ice. “She’s drinking 
again. She says it quiets her nerves and 
satisfies her hunger—she’s reducing, you 
know. Mother’s real swell to me—-buys 
me everything—but I’m lonely when 
father’s not at home. 

“Mother never talks to me about— 
well, about the serious things. She’s dif- 
ferent from Joan’s mother. I always 
watch Joan’s family in church. They look 
so happy sitting together. But my mother 
stopped going long ago because she’s tired 
of hearing the same thing for 30 years.” 


I told Phyllis to pray because her 
mother was in need of spiritual and med- 
ical attention. I would talk to the father 
when he returned from a business trip. 
He, too, must help restore her sense of 
values. 

When I called at the home, the mother 
said, “I can’t understand why Phyllis is 
so unhappy. She has everything,” and 
she made a wide gesture with a cigarette 
to include everything. “We have a beau- 
tiful home, we buy her expensive clothes, 
she gets a five-dollar-weekly-allowance. 
Last Sunday we gave a ‘buffet’ for her 
and introduced her to the best people. 
We send her to an exclusive summer 
camp. We’ve ordered a convertible for 
her birthday. What more can she want?” 
she asked impatiently. 

“A mother,” I answered gently, “a 
mother who loves and understands.” 

ELIZABETH ANN DEAN 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Four boards in three days 

Four of the nine boards which direct 
most of the far-flung program of the 
United Lutheran Church ran into hot 
weather last month. They were all sched- 
uled to meet on the first three days of 
summer—June 21-23—as temperatures 
sizzled into the nineties in Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York. 

The Board of Foreign Missions in New 
York heard reports from Dr. Luther Got- 
wald and Miss Helen Shirk, board secre- 
taries who had returned from travel in 
the Orient. The Board of American Mis- 
sions in New York appropriated $377,000 
for 94 projects, mostly to help buy lots for 
new churches, help finance new church 
buildings, or assist in securing parsonages. 

The Board of Education in Washington 
heard nine men and a woman tell about 
the road to success in next year’s $6 mil- 
lion appeal for Christian higher educa- 
tion. The Parish and Church School 
Board reviewed its progress so far in 1949 
in holding 503 meetings throughout the 
U.S. and Canada for training better teach- 
ers and leaders for church schools. 


Not hopeful about China 

Optimistic talk about missionaries in 
China being permitted to go about their 
business as usual didn’t sound convincing 
to Dr. Luther A. Gotwald. He reported 
to the United Lutheran Board of Foreign 
Missions on June 20 after two months of 
travel in the Orient. 

Communist victories seemed to Dr. 
Gotwald, Foreign Board executive secre- 
tary, to be the biggest defeat Christian 
missions have ever suffered in China. He 
had talked with missionaries who had 
been in Communist areas and heard of 
rough treatment they received. In some 
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areas Communists have at first tolerated 
the missionaries, and then gradually re- 
stricted them until their work became 
impossible. 

“Difficulties arise in securing money 
and proper food. Churches have been 
taken as public meeting-places. Church 
services have been interrupted and some- 
times prohibited. Schools may be allowed 
to continue, but no fees may be collected 
from pupils. 

“It is not infrequent that Communist 
teachers are placed in the schools to carry 
on anti-religious teaching,” reported Dr. 
Gotwald. 


Twelve come home 

Twelve of 17 United Lutheran mis- 
sionaries have left China. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold Whetstone and Mrs. Charles 
Reinbrecht were leaving in late June. Miss 
Catherine Stirewalt reached America May 
26 and Miss Mae Rohlfs in mid-June. 
Seven had come home earlier. 

Missionary Charles Reinbrecht, now 
stationed at Hongkong, is opening a new 
mission station at Liuchow, Kwangsi 
province, South China. Four Chinese 
Christians from Tsingtao have gone there 
to help. 

Four ULC missionaries remained in the 
Tsingtao area when Communists took 
over: The Rev. Douglas Erickson, the 
Rev. Paul J. Mackensen, Miss Erva 
Moody, Miss Clara Sullivan. The last 
word from them, received June 11, was 
that all is well and their work continues 
peacefully. 


No secret now 

United Lutherans were closing a deal 
this month with the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. The ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions decided on June 23 to put 
up $263.40 to buy 1.756 acres of land at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. The plot of ground is 
for erection of a church building. 

When Lutherans held their first service 
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at Oak Ridge the place was so secret that 
even the name of the new community 
had to be omitted from church records. 
That was before the A-bomb exploded 
oyer Hiroshima. 

Everybody knows about Oak Ridge 
now. Fifteen church groups are being 
permitted to buy land there. Plots from 
a fraction of an acre up to 12 acres have 
been made available at a flat price of $150 
an acre. The land can be used only for 
church building. Construction must begin 
within five years, must be completed with- 
in seven years. If buildings are unused 
for church purposes for any period over 
six months, the property will revert to 
the U.S. government. 

The Lutheran congregation expects to 
begin construction late this fall or early 
in 1950. It holds services now in a com- 
munity building. The new church is ex- 
pected to cost $52,850. A gift of $10,000 
for the church has been made by the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Three more congregations 

Three new United Lutheran congrega- 
tions came into existence in the past two 
months, plus 14 which were organized 
earlier in 1949. Dr. Richard H. Ger- 
berding reported this at the meeting of 
the Board of American Missions in June. 

New congregations are at Ashland and 
Redding, Calif., and Atlanta, Ga. The 
total—17—for the first six months of the 
year is an all-time record for home mis- 
sion work in the United Lutheran Church. 
There won’t be many more to add to the 
list before the end of the year: at the 
most, six. The backlog of fields ready for 
occupation is disappearing fast. 


Investment brokers 

When a new congregation needs to bor- 
row money in a first mortgage to build a 
church or buy a parsonage, it ought to be 
able to find the money somewhere within 
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the United Lutheran Church, thinks Dr. 
Elwood L. Bowman, ULC secretary of 
church extension. 

There are large endowment funds in- 
vested in various securities by boards, in- 
stitutions, and congregations of the ULC. 
Mission congregations are just as good 
risks as apartment-house bonds or the 
average railroad security. 

Congregations of the New York Synod 
alone have endowments of $1,416,000. 
The Board of American Missions has 
launched a new project of assisting con- 
gregations and other church corporations 
in investing their funds in mission-church 
mortgages. The advantage to the mission 
congregations is that they get such loans 
for longer periods than the 10-year aver- 
age established by banks, and at not over 
4 per cent interest. 

The ULC Women’s Missionary Society 
has led off by placing $100,000 of its 
endowments in the care of the Board of 
American Missions for investment in 
home mission loans. About $25,000 in 
funds from other sources has been made 
available. About $1,500,000 could be 
used for financing mission-church mort- 
gages, Dr. Bowman states. The Board of 
American Missions does not guarantee 
the mortgages, but makes vigorous efforts 
to assure that all loans are carefully safe- 
guarded. The record of prompt repay- 
ment of loans is “about perfect,” says Dr. 
Bowman. 


Habit of success 

United Lutherans have established “a 
habit of success” in their postwar under- 
takings, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry told the 
Board of Education at its June meeting. 
The churches have met their goals in their 
projects. 

“If we fail in the 1950 Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal for $6 million, the 
habit will be broken.” 

Six million dollars would not be too 
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much to invest in putting one ULC col- 
lege in first-class condition, Dr. Fry said. 
When it is divided among 14 colleges and 
seven seminaries it will by no means meet 
their needs. But it will be evidence that 
the. church intends to back its schools. 

In the last 50 or 100 years many col- 
leges have been lost by various American 
churches because the churches did not 
support them. The colleges were obliged 
to turn to other sources of support, and 
gradually came under control of non- 
church groups. Decisive action by the 
United Lutheran Church in contributing 
to its schools will strengthen the ties that 
bind them to the church. 


Times have changed 

The time will not come again when a 
majority of students even from United 
Lutheran families will go to church col- 
leges for their training, Dr. Fry acknowl- 
edged. Many young men and women will 
enter state universities and other non- 
church schools. 

The existence of a few well-managed 
colleges where Christianity is blended with 
intellectualism will be a leaven among 
other institutions of learning, Dr. Fry 
stated. This goal will not be achieved if 
the church colleges are merely run-of-the- 
mine institutions, lacking in quality and 
distinctive character. 

There will be a continuing upward 
trend in the number of students enrolling 
in colleges and universities, predicted Dr. 
Cloide E. Brehm, president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and a member of the 
ULC Board of Education. The big post- 
war upsurge in enrollment, bringing col- 
lege registrations to 2,400,000—a million 
above prewar level—will taper off rapidly. 
But the long-range trend is upward. 

The increase in American population 
and the growing tendency of young peo- 
ple to seek training beyond the high- 
school level will assure a steady growth 
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in the ranks of students. 

The Board of Education decided at its 
June meeting to study need for church 
colleges in Michigan and California. 


Fry overseas 

The president of the United Lutheran 
Church wasn’t spending much time in a 
swivel chair. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry had - 
traveled around America from Atlantic 
to Pacific during May and June. This 
month he is scheduled for his fifth post- 
war journey around Europe: east as far 
as Czechoslovakia, south to Rome. 

First stop on the Fry schedule was 
London (July 1), World Council of 
Churches and International Missionary 
Council executives are meeting at Oxford 
July 2-4. The World Council central 
committee meets at Chichester July 9-15. 
Lutheran World Federation executive 
committee meets at Oxford July 16-20. 

Dr. P. O. Bersell of the Augustana 
Church went with Dr. Fry for the meet- 
ings in England and will also visit Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy. The church pres- 
idents attend to problems of relief and 
reconstruction in these countries. Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, will attend the Lutheran 
World Federation meeting at Oxford. 

Another United Lutheran at the Ox- 
ford gathering will be Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
National Lutheran Council director, who 
has spent several months in Germany. 


Who's a bigot? 

When the Roman Catholic Cardinal 
Spellman of New York has a low opinion 
of somebody, he calls him (1) a com- 
munist, or (2) a bigot, depending on the 
circumstances. Last month it was Con- 
gressman Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina whom he called “a new apostle 
of bigotry.” 

Representative Barden is author of a 
bill specifically omitting parochial schools 
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from the proposed $300 million grant of 
federal funds for the U.S. educational 
system. 

The cardinal’s name-calling brought a 
prompt reply from Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. He said that for Car- 
dinal Spellman the term “bigot” means 
“anyone who disagrees with the cardinal 
or who objects to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy putting its hands in the public 
treasury.” 

Not many U.S. newspapers dare to 
make statements displeasing to a Roman 
Catholic cardinal. But the Washington 
Post got into the Barden-Spellman affair 
with a clear editorial statement on the 
point in question. “What it comes down 
to,” said the Post, “is that under the 
Thomas bill the Catholics can get federal 
funds for free textbooks and school bus 
service in those states which appropriate 
for parochial as well as public schools. 
Under the Barden bill they cannot. 

“And for this the cardinal imputes dis- 
loyalty, un-Americanism, and bigotry to 
Representative Barden!” 


The pressure didn't let up 
Sooner or later the Roman Catholics 


in the United States want bus transporta- 
tion at public expense for all their chil- 
dren who don’t live within walking dis- 
tance of their parochial schools. They 
would also like to have textbooks pro- 
vided for their schools. And they would 
willingly accept any other kind of support 
they could get for their schools from state 
or federal treasuries. 

On the bus question the Roman Cath- 
olics have won victories in the courts or 
legislatures of nearly half of the United 
States. This spring the battle was re- 
newed on a far-flung front. 

There were far more defeats than vic- 
tories for the free bus proposals in 1949. 
Indiana, Iowa, and Maine legislatures said 
“No.” Court or school department rulings 
tightened the ban on free bus service in 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Washington. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams signed 
a bill last month permitting Michigan 
school districts to transport parochial 
school pupils from one district to another. 
That was an extension of the 1945 law 
which permits districts to carry the pri- 
vate school pupils within the districts. 
Protestant and Jewish groups opposed the 


new law. 
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The trend is westward 

AFTER THE 1950 Census has been tal- 
lied, three states of the east and middle 
west which have often been “crucial” in 
national elections will lose some of their 
political importance. A total of 11 seats 
in Congress held by Illinois, New York, 
and Pennsylvania will be transferred to 
California, Oregon, and Washington, ac- 
cording to the ratio of their increase in 
population over the slower growth of the 
eastern states. 

This anticipated transfer is already 
stimulating queries as to the economic, 
political, and social outcome of the war- 
produced migration to the Pacific coast 
states. Western states are also seriously 
contemplating a major industrial shift by 
the development of plans to process their 
own raw materials instead of shipping 
them to eastern plants. This would be an- 
other factor in a major political turnover 
that would affect the present-day party 
alignments. 


Spain without Franco 

_THE SEE-SAW of Spain’s acceptance 
among the Western nations has been tilted 
again by Secretary of State Acheson. He 
has been privately advising anxious in- 
quirers from Congress that, with a little 
more patience, a way may soon be dis- 
covered for the resumption of diplomatic 
and trade relations with Spain. 

Pressure toward this end is said to be 
constantly exerted on Congress by im- 
patient dealers in the surplus commodities 
of wheat, cotton, and other products. 
Congress in turn has been handing along 
. the pressure. 

Acheson’s hopeful and conciliatory 
promises may be due to inside informa- 
tion on reports from Spain, where, it is 
said, powerful business interests are 
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pressuring Franco to realize that this is 
the time for him to step down and out so 
that the country may obtain economic 
relief from the coffers of the U.S. They 
are boldly telling Franco now that he 
alone is responsible for Spain’s inability . 
to get/badly needed help from outside. 


Maybe peace in Indo-China 

FRANCE HAS gone a step forward in its 
endeavor to establish peace in its Indo- 
China possessions. Having wearied of the 
war there, costly in lives and money, and 
anxious to end the chaos created by Ho 
Chi Minh who headed the anti-French 
Republic of Viet Nam, France recalled 
the exiled ex-Emperor, Bao Dai. He, 
however, refused to accept the respon- 
sibility of heading the Cochin-China area 
of the French territory, if it were to be 
continued as a colony as the French de- 
sired. 

He knew that such a status would be 
resented by the people who had developed 
a taste for freedom. Consequently the 
National Assembly of France voted in 
May to meet Bao Dai’s demand, that the 
State of Viet Nam, which is the ancient 
Annamese name for the territory, should 
be finally recognized as an autonomous 
unit within the French Union. Now the 
wings of peace are hovering over that 
most productive area of Indo-China, anx- 
ious to find rest at last. 


It's all right to save money 

THE ITALIAN populace has decided that 
it is worth while to save money. During 
the period of runaway inflation they had 
no encouragement to do so, with cur- 
rency values plunging to ever lower 
depths. 

Their new fiscal reform program, which 
the present government finally put 
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through against vicious opposition from 
extreme right and left wings, has given 
the people an incentive. The black market 
has been crushed, prices stabilized, a na- 
tional currency restored to respectability 
at home and abroad. 

Since fiscal reform became effective 18 
months ago, the bank savings of the peo- 
ple have nearly doubled. The last figures 
available set this type of public savings at 
190 billion lire. 


Communist problem 

CHINESE COMMUNISTS were unpleas- 
antly surprised when they learned re- 
cently that they would have to get Mos- 
cow’s approval before they could import 
food from Manchuria to meet their needs. 
Perhaps they remembered that in postwar 
arrangements the right of China to the ul- 
timate possession of Manchuria had been 
recognized, even by Russia. Though Rus- 
sia had not honored that agreement, for 
reasons understandable to the Chinese 
Reds, they thought it would be otherwise 
with respect to themselves. 

The rebuff throws some light on the 
growing desire among some of their Com- 
munist leaders to soft pedal anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda, to invite U.S. trade, 
and even to seek for loans—that is, if they 
can sell their rank-and-file on the idea. 
Their Czechoslovakian comrades are 
thinking along the same line. 


Working for others 

A GRoup OF five veterans of the late 
war are advocating a plan of their own for 
a World Peace Force. Their idea is to 
fight disease and starvation, build inter- 
national roads, develop soil conservation 
technique, and promote research pro- 
grams to advance living conditions. They 
have issued an appeal for 10,000 volun- 
teers to take up these varied tasks. 

When that number has been signed 
they intend to offer their services to U.N. 
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In the meantime, without waiting, volun- 
teer students have already gone to Ger- 
many from Lutheran institutions at their 
own expense, with the sole assurance that 
their food problem will be cared for on 
the spot. Their work will be that of re- 
construction only, and for the summer 
months. Others are preparing to follow 
these pioneers. 


Women and Wall Street 

WHAT May BE considered a calamity 
by the male members of the family has 
been the establishment of an “Investment 
Course for Women” by an enterprising 
brokerage firm in Washington. Cooking 
schools, which formerly attracted large 
numbers of ambitious housewives, are be- 
ing abandoned for the new interest. 

This spring the local YMCA school on 
“French Cooking” drew only 85 women. 
The financial course packed the Amer- 
ican University’s auditorium’s 600 seats, 
and 600 others could not get in. Of 
course, the cooking class charged a $15 
fee, while the financial course was free. 
This venture had been earlier staged in 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City with 
equal success. 


Odds and ends 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT has competent 
information that Russia will spend three 
times as much of her national income for 
military purposes as the U.S. will spend 
for hers. However, the amounts will be 
about equal, because of the larger U.S. 
income. . . . Now THAT TURKEY has 
about $175 million-worth of U.S. military 
equipment (free), she is asking for a 
liberal gift to maintain it. Her plea is that 
otherwise she will go broke... . US. 
ECONOMIC decline is showing itself in 
fewer weddings. The rate for 1949 has 
receded to the approximate figures for 
1940—less than 1,600,000. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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REPEAL of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
proved to be one of the hardest campaign 
promises to fulfill. Hope of passing the 
administration bill in its original form 
has been abandoned. Republican leaders 
are holding out for retention of as much 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as possible. A 
bipartisan compromise faction has spon- 
sored middle-of-the-road amendments to 
the administration bill to keep it from 
being defeated and to salvage some of its 
basic provisions. - 

In the House, long debate ended in an 
impasse. Both the Lesinski Bill, incor- 
porating the administration proposals, and 
the Wood Bill, offered by the opposition, 
were recommitted to the House Labor 
Committee. The initiative shifted by de- 
fault to the Senate, where the debate as- 
sumed major proportions. Except for the 
two pending issues of renewal of recip- 
rocal trade agreements and ratification of 
the North Atlantic Pact, it may monop- 
olize the rest of this session. 


Compromise amendments 

THE REASON for the tug-of-war over 
labor legislation is the wide variation of 
opinion over the extent to which labor 
unions should be regulated. Those favor- 
ing repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
return to the Wagner Act, want restric- 
tions on organized labor reduced to a 
minimum. Those who oppose the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act want a maximum 
of government control over unions. Be- 
tween these two extremes are ranged all 
degrees of opinion. 

Near the center of the scale is a group 
of Democrats and Republicans whose gen- 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


eral attitude to labor is favorable, but 
who realize that the only hope of achiev- 
ing their aims is to accept some compro- 
mise. The strategy of this bloc has been 
to offer amendments to the administration 
bill which will attract the support of on- 
the-fence Republicans without alienating 
pro-labor Democrats. 

Five such amendments were intro- 
duced, of which four have been passed 
by the Senate at the time this is written. 
They provide: 1) that labor unions as 
well as employers are required to bar- 
gain in good faith; 2) that employers as 
well as unions are guaranteed the right 
of free speech in industrial disputes, ex- 
cept for threats of reprisal or offers of 
benefit; 3) that both employers and unions 
must submit annual financial reports; and 
4) that both company and union officials 
must swear that they are not Communists 
or Fascists. 


Emergency strikes 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT was the most 
controversial. Introduced by Senators 
Douglas and Aiken, it would provide for 
90-day government seizure of plants in 
which strikes were imperiling the national 
health or safety. Other alternative pro- 
posals were: one by Senator Taft authoriz- 
ing 60-day injunctions against critical 
strikes; two by Senators Ives and Morse, 
both providing for case-by-case handling 
of national emergency strikes by Con- 
gress; and the administration bill’s pro- 
vision for a 30-day cooling-off period. 

Senate debate is likely to extend well 
into July. Whatever bill is finally passed 
will go to the House for action. Pro- 
longed debate there may threaten the 
proposed July 31 adjournment date for 
this session of Congress. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
Ul 
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WHAT TO Do on Sunday now that sum- 
mers here is a problem for many Cana- 
dians. Shall the day be blue or scarlet? 
Or is there a happy medium that will 
satisfy the Lord, the Lord’s Day Act, and 
the majority of the people? 

According to the law the day would be 
pretty blue—but the Lord’s Day Act 
(1906) has so many exceptions, elastic 
clauses, and loopholes, that the com- 
plexion and the very color of the day has 
been rapidly changing. 


FoR EXAMPLE, the Act provides, in 
general, that “it shall not be lawful for 
any person . . . to sell or offer for sale or 
purchase any goods, chattels, or other 
personal property, or any real estate, or 
to carry on or transact any business of 
his ordinary calling, or for gain to do, or 
employ any other person to do, on that 
day, any work, business, or labour.” 

Yet, at at least one summer resort last 
year “bake shops and butcher stores were 
open throughout the day and did a huge 
business. Even clothing stores were ready 
to sell anything from a pair of swim 
trunks to a full suit of clothes. Photo 
studios, cosmetic stores, gift shops and 
teal estate offices were open for business 
as usual on the sabbath.” 

The resort mentioned above “resounded 
to the clang of cash registers, the rat-a- 
tat-tat from shooting galleries, and the 
cries of the amusement barkers. The 
merry-go-round, the ferris wheel, the 
midget cars, and the loop-o-loop plane 
are operated within a stone’s throw of 
the community church.” 


No PROSECUTION may be made under 
the Lord’s Day Act without the consent 
of the attorney-general of the province in 
which the alleged violation takes place. 
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SUNDAY PROBLEM 


In order to clarify a confused situation 
and let resort operators and the public 
know what they may and may not do on 
Sunday, the Ontario attorney-general has 
issued a directive on the matter. 

As a matter of genera] policy no ac- 
tion will be taken against grocery stores 
and butcher shops at summer resorts, 
since cottagers usually have to purchase 
perishable goods on Sunday. Wayside 
stands are out, except those at which 
farmers sell their own produce. 

Summer resort souvenir stands, ice 
cream booths, hot dog and other refresh- 
ment stands, may remain open. Similarly, 
there will be no ban on renting canoes, 
boats, horses, bicycles, going on excur- 
sions or plane rides. All other commer- 
cial concessions, not specifically men- 
tioned will have to close on Sundays. 


THE SUNDAY PROBLEM is not, of course, 
just of summer duration. The natural 
relaxations of vacation times only make 
it more pronounced and _ vexatious. 
Throughout the year there are many pros- 
ecutions of various kinds. 

There was, for example, the recent case 
of a motor transport that thought it had 
the right, under a section on emergencies, 
to move used cars on Sunday. In refus- 
ing an appeal against a fine, the court 
said: “Don’t you see how wide you would 
open the door to abuse? Every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry who transports coal or 
onions would claim exemption from the 
law.” 

It is to prevent this “wide open” abuse 
of the Sunday law that many churches 
lend support to the Lord’s Day Alliance 
of Canada which strives to preserve the 
day of rest by constantly prodding both 
the public and the police on their obliga- 
tion to the law. —NORMAN BERNER 
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Canadians Take Off Their Coats 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


In warm weather the Canada Synod tackles enlarged home mission program, 


Christian Higher Education Year campaign, and problem of an old people's home 


THERE WEREN’T any off-the-cuff deci- 
sions at what was termed the “shirt-sleeve 
convention.” The city of Hamilton, fa- 
mous for its high humidity, gave pastors 
and delegates a hot reception, June 14 to 
17. But the overall effect upon the blood 
streams conditioned to this northern cli- 
mate reacted to build spirited discussion 
and resolute action. St. Paul’s and Trin- 
ity congregations were joint hosts. 

Synod’s newest mission, St. Stephen’s, 
Kitchener, came into membership, as the 
Rev. Alvin Baetz, pastor, and Mr. Nor- 
man Dotzenroth signed the constitution. 
Five new pastors were received: the Rev. 
Frederick Zinck, assistant at St. John’s, 
Waterloo; the Rev. W. Buesing, pastor of 
the Rankin parish; the Rev. Karl Raud- 
sepp, missionary to the Estonians, Kitch- 
ener; the Rev. Adolph Gaudins, mission- 
ary to the Latvians, Toronto; and Dr. Nils 


~ Willison, pastor-elect of the Wiarton- 


Owen Sound parish. 

Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal was endorsed unanimously after a 
thought-provoking presentation by Dr. 
H. H. Bagger, official representative of 
the ULCA, and the Canadian regional di- 
rector, Pastor W. A. Mehlenbacher. The 
organization of campaign personnel is 
rapidly taking form under the direction 
of the Rev. Arthur Buehlow of Guelph, 
synodical director. 


ADOPTION OF A completely revised con- 
stitution proved a major time-consuming 
factor. 

. Mr. William Kraft, “the grand old 
man” of synod, reminisced on his 90 years 
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Dr. J. H. REBLE 
. re-elected in Canada 


which parallel the history of synod. His 
remarks on progress through the years 
were underscored by the statistician’s re- 
port which revealed the highest member- 
ship so far. In this the spiritual vigor of 
synod was shown in the gain in com- 
muning membership. Receipts on the syn- 
odical budget reached a new high, 
$96,651, an increase of over $20,000. A 
budget of $125,000 was adopted. Con- 
gregational quotas will be on the basis of 
$5 per confirmed member. 

The report of the Home Missions com- 
mittee showed much progress. Two con- 
gregations became self-supporting. A 
survey of new work in northern Ontario 
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challenged the delegates with an expand- 
ing horizon of responsibility. All of this 
added detail and compelling emphasis to 
the important work of immigration. 


Most CONTENTIOUS ISSUE was the 
Home for the Aged. Final decision was 
to discontinue relationship with the Pres- 
ton Springs Home and to continue efforts 
toward the establishment of another 
home. Disposition of the Hespeler prop- 
erty and the future raising of money for 
a home were referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

Officers of synod were re-elected: Dr. 
J. H. Reble, president; the Rev. D. R. 
Cronmiller, secretary; the Rev. H. R. 
Mosig, treasurer; the Rev. O. T. C. Stock- 
mann, statistician. 

Enrollment at Waterloo College con- 
tinues high, but more students are needed 
for the ministry. Several deaconess can- 
didates are pursuing studies at Waterloo. 

Receipts up to June 15 on the $39,000 
Lutheran World Action goal totaled 


$28,000. A major portion of the $100,000 
being raised by all Canadian synods will 
be spent on Canadian immigration and 
relief in Europe. Approximately 1,200 
DPs are entering Canada every month. 
Most urgent need of Canadian Lutheran 
World Relief is more used clothing. 


FOUNDATIONS for a synodical church 
extension fund of $50,000 are being laid 
by the Brotherhood with $7,000 received 
in pledges to date. The recommendation 
of the Home Mission committee to raise 
$100,000 for this purpose was sent back 
to the committee for study. 

The convention registered its protest 
regarding any appointment of a Canadian 
envoy to the Vatican. 

A delightful innovation Thursday eve- 
ning, a banquet at a lakeside inn attended 
by over 200 persons, followed by a moon- 
light cruise with more than 400 people 
aboard, keynoted the social side. Dr. 
C. C. Stoughton was the speaker. Mr. 
Walker A. Anderson presided. 


New Yorkers Face Next 300 Years 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


Synod of New York looks forward at observance of 300th anniversary of Lutheran 


beginnings on Manhattan. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN SyNopD of New 
York is living up to the first word in its 
titlek—UNITED. That seemed clear as one 
compared the twentieth anniversary meet- 
ing with conventions of eight or ten years 
ago. Then there were sectionalism, fac- 
tionalism, remembrances of former 
synods, differences regarding personalities 
and officers. This. year’s convention 
seemed truly to stress unity. 

The meeting was held in Holy Trinity 


le 


Knubel re-elected by almost unanimous vote 


Church, Buffalo, Dr. Ralph W. Loew 
pastor, June 13-16. 


ANNIVERSARIES WERE celebrated in an 
important manner at this convention, not 
so much with eyes to the past as with eyes 
to the future. It was the 300th anniver- 
sary of organized Lutheranism in New 
York . .. the 20th anniversary of the 
present synod, formed in 1929 by a 
merger of the New York Ministerium, the 
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CELEBRATED AN ANNIVERSARY 
Drs. Fry, Knubel, Loew, Kreider 


New York Synod, and the New York and 
New England Synod . . . the 70th anniver- 
sary of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo. 

The anniversary service was held at the 
spacious Kleinhans Music Hall, designed 
by Eliel Saarinen, Finnish architect. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, ULC president, the 
chief speaker, praised the Dutch Luther- 
ans of the mid-17th century for their 
tenacity in the faith, and challenged pres- 
ent-day Lutherans to be just as faithful. 

Also featured at this service was the 
presentation of the first copies of a new 
book, The Beginnings of Lutheranism in 
New York, by the author, Dr. Harry J. 
Kreider, to Dr. Fry, and to Dr. Frederick 
R. Knubel, synod president. A choir from 
the Buffalo churches sang under direction 
of Dr. Roberta Bitgood. 

Another feature was the playing of 
Mendelssohn’s “Reformation Symphony,” 
by the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Joseph Wincenc, guest conductor. 
Still another feature was the procession 
of 300 young people from various con- 
gregations, emphasizing that the new gen- 
eration stands ready to take up its Chris- 
tian responsibilities. 


GROWING UNITY OF SYNOD was demon- 


. strated in election of Dr. Knubel to his 


second term as president by an almost 
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unanimous ballot. Ninety per cent of the 
votes cast are necessary for election on 
the first ballot, and Dr. Knubel received 
210 out of 224. Re-election of Dr. Knubel 
set two precedents. This is the first time 
a president has been elected for two con- 
secutive terms, and the first time that a 
president has been elected on the first 
ballot. The synod rose in congratulation 
to Dr. Knubel when his re-election was 
formally announced by Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary. 

Dr. Edmund F. Wagner was re-elected 
to serve his sixth one-year term as treas- 
urer by an almost unanimous vote. Mr. 
Wagner, who is president of the large 
General Realty and Utilities Corp., New 
York City, made the following statement: 

“Our benevolent figures for the year 
1948 reached the highest total in the his- 
tory of synod. In spite of the present 
business recession our receipts for the 
first five months of this year, January 
through May, are in excess of last year’s 
receipts for the same period by about 
5 per cent. 

“It is my feeling that this increase will 
continue throughout the year. I am firmly 
convinced that our people are aware of 
the needs of the church, and have raised 
their level of giving, not temporarily but 


ORDAINED IN NEW YoRK 
Pastors Trexler, Priess, Anderson, Balkan, Perry, Uehling 


aS a permanent gauge of their respon- 
sibility.” 

Dr. Fry was ULC representative. He 
emphasized the evangelism work of 1949- 
50, Christian Higher Education Year, ze- 
cruiting ministers, deaconess work, and 
the Boards of American Missions, For- 
eign Missions, and Publication. In speak- 
ing on evangelism, Dr. Fry stated, “Once 
laymen testify to Christ, their own spir- 
itual life is immensely intensified.” 

Evangelism was also given emphasis by 
the Social Missions Committee. Its re- 
port was presented by Dr. Loew, chair- 
man; the Rev. Edmund A. Bosch, of 
Utica, who showed a new film strip which 
he had produced; the Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher of New York, regional director 
of the Lutheran Commission on Evan- 
gelism; and the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, 
Hollis, Long Island, chairman of the New 
York State planning board of the com- 
mission. 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER Education Year was 
the most controversial question before 
synod. Many fundamental, searching 
questions were asked, and there was 
much pointed discussion. Several motions 
which would have modified the plan were 
defeated. The plan as presented by 
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synod’s Board of Education was finally 
passed. The quota is $750,000 for Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Wagner College, and 
Hartwick College. 

Dr. Kreider, president of the board, 
presented the plan. CHEY was explained 
by Dr. Earl S. Erb, of Philadelphia, spe- 
cial ULC representative, and the Rey. 
Paul W. Dieckman, of Staten Island, 
Eastern regional director. The Rev. 
Eugene K. Strebel, pastor of Christ 
Church, Flushing, was introduced as 
synod’s director of cHEY. He will serve 
for eight months, beginning Oct. 1, on 
leave from his congregation. 


SYNOD GAVE PERMISSION to the New. 


Jersey Conference, consisting of 79 con- 
gregations, to withdraw from the New 
York Synod and form a new synod, to- 
gether with the New Jersey congregations 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. The 
New Jersey Synod is scheduled to come 
into existence in 1950. 

The memorial service was conducted 
by Dr. Charles Krauth Fegley, of Wee- 
hawken, N. J. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William F. Behrens, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. Pastor Behrens paid spe- 
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cial tribute to Dr. Samuel Trexler, first 
president of synod, as follows: “For him, 
life was a triumphal pageant in Christ. 
The influence of his friendliness and of 
his great soul has left its mark on many. 

“He will be remembered for his friend- 
liness, for his writings, and for his great 
hopes for the Lutheran Church... . The 
founding of the Samuel Trexler Fellow- 


ship was by way of further encourage- 
ment to us and our sons. It was a part 
of his great love for the church that had 
given him the joy of Christ.” 


SIX MEN WERE ORDAINED by President 
Knubel, as follows: Harold E. Anderson, 
of Woodhaven, Long Island, called to St. 


(Continued on page 35) 


Wartburg Synod Protests New Mission Policy 


By PAUL E. VALENTINER 


New constitution adopted, CHEY approved. Synod will appeal to Commission on 


Adjudication regarding ULC Executive Board policy on new linguistic missions 


RAIN, WHICH DRENCHED Haysville, Ind., 
for a week in the middle of June, failed to 
dampen the enthusiasm of 67 Wartburg 
Synod delegates in convention there. They 
adopted a new constitution, approved an 
$86,250 Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal quota, re-elected all officers and 
instructed them to ask the Board of Ad- 
judication to rule on the proposed Lin- 
guistic Policy of the ULCA. ; 

“If we could have had rain like this on 
Christmas morning two years ago you 
might not be here today,” said host pastor 
Ernest Boening of the 100-year-old St. 
Paul’s congregation. But, it didn’t rain 
then, so Wartburg Synod went to Hays- 
ville June 14-16 to help celebrate the 
April dedication of the new $135,000 
cathedral-type church which replaces the 
one that burned to the ground on Christ- 
mas 1946. 


HEATED DISCUSSION centered around 
the proposed “Linguistic Policy of the 
ULCA in Relation to its New Missions.” 
This policy would require the Wartburg 
Synod, along with several others, to ob- 
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tain permission to begin all English- 
speaking missions, through the officers of 
the ULCA, from the synod on whose ter- 
ritory the mission is to be begun. 

“This policy is dictatorial,” said Wart- 
burg President R. R. Belter. “We are 
being choked. We are being told we can’t 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I feel 
like Peter and John must have felt that 
day in Jerusalem, and I echo their words, 
“We must obey God rather than man.’” 

Action of the United Lutheran Church 
executive board is that ‘any linguistic 
synod, which extends over the territory 
of other synods and whose continued 
separate life is justified by its linguistic 
character, clearly possesses the right to 
organize mission congregations of the 
same linguistic character. 

“On the other hand, such linguistic 
synods extending over the territory of 
other synods are not free to organize mis- 
sions which use the English language pri- 
marily without the explicit consent of the 
other synod on whose territory the pro- 
posed new mission congregation is to be 
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established.” 

The Executive Board has ruled this year 
that “if after assignment of a field to the 
ULCA by the regional home mission 
council, a linguistic synod wishes to es- 
tablish a mission congregation using the 
English language primarily, it shall indi- 
cate its desire to the Board of American 
Missions and shall transmit through the 
officers of the ULCA an official request 


Dr. R. R. BELTER 
. .. questions a policy 


to the other synod on whose territory the 
site of the proposed new mission is to be 
located.” 

Rulings of the Executive Board will 
come up for review at the 1950 United 
Lutheran Church convention. 

The Wartburg Synod has a majority of 
its congregations in Illinois and Iowa. 
Two-thirds of these churches now use 
only the English language in their serv- 
ices, and the rest use English and German. 


THE CONVENTION FELT the proposal 
was unjust and doubted that the ULCA 
had the right to impose such requirements 


on a constituent synod. The delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution in- 
structing the “Executive Board of the 
Wartburg Synod to submit the proper res- 
olution to the Commission of Adjudica- — 
tion to test” the linguistic policy. 

The mood of the delegates changed 
swiftly as they gave somber approval to 
the $86,250 Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal quota. Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
member of the Directing Committee, pre- 
sented the appeal, assisted by Pastor Paul 
Valentiner, CHEY Publicity Director, and 
Pastor Gerhard Gieschen, St. Peter’s 
Church, Forest Park, Ill., Wartburg Synod 
CHEY Director. 

“IT am going to vote for adoption of 
this quota,” said Vice President Robert 
L. Boulton, Unity Church, Milwaukee, 
“but, I want to point out that this is a lot 
of money and, added on to the other im- 
portant things to be done next year, will 
require special effort on the part of each 
of us. It will not be easy.” 


FINAL ADOPTION of the new constitu- 
tion, under consideration for the past two 
years, came in an hour and a half with 
very little discussion. Under the new by- 
laws the synod will move its meeting date 
ahead one week and will convene on the 
Tuesday after Pentecost each year. 

The Rev. Garland Baer, son of the 
Haysville congregation, recently grad- 
uated by Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, was ordained to the ministry 
at a special Wednesday evening service. 
Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod and ULCA representa- 
tive to the Wartburg meeting, preached 
the ordination sermon. 

President Belter’s term of office still 
had four years to run. All other officers 
were re-elected for one year: Vice Pres- 


' ident Robert L. Boulton; Secretary Wil- 


liam W. Roth, St. John’s Church, Spring- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The Baker Was an Honest Man 


By REGINALD W. DEITZ 


"No Congressional Committee had to check up on the honesty of the Director of 


Baking in Washington's army. Christopher Ludwick was a patriot and a Christian 


EVERYBODY IN THE American colonies 
believed there was trouble ahead. During 
1774 the tension between the colonies 
and Great Britain increased dangerously. 
In that year the British closed the port of 
Boston. A wave of indignation swept 
through the land. 

In Philadelphia a committee of 43 was 
formed to convene the First Continental 
Congress. One member of that commit- 
tee was a German Lutheran bread baker 
by the name of Christopher Ludwick. 

Those were feverish days when almost 
every provincial legislature was giving 
attention to its’ military supplies. At one 
such meeting in Pennsylvania, General 
Mifflin proposed that a fund to purchase 
arms be raised by private subscription. 
To this there was some opposition until 
Christopher Ludwick rose and said in his 
heavy German accent, “Mr. President, I 
am but,a poor gingerbread baker, but put 
my name down for £200.” The motion 
was carried unanimously. 


TAKE A FEW MINUTES to make the ac- 
quaifttance of this early American Lu- 
theran. He was born at Giessen in Hesse 
in 1720, the son of a baker named Hein- 
tich Ludwick. Christopher’s religious 
training. was received in the Lutheran 
Church to which his family belonged. 

Soon after his mother’s death he re- 
ceived a bit of formal education—a little 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—when 
The Rev. Mr. Deitz, formerly on the Parish and 
Church Sshool Board editorial staff, is pastor 
of St. John's Church, Columbia, Pa. 
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he was 14 years of age and was able for 
a short time to attend a school where 
more than 300 students were instructed 
by two teachers! No wonder he had a 
life-long respect for education. 

Continental Europe in the 18th century 
was a land of bitter wars. At 17 Ludwick 
entered the Hessian regiment of the Aus- 
trian army where he served as a baker 
during the war against the Turks. Later 
he fought in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, endured the 17-week siege of 
Prague in 1741, and then enlisted in the 
army of the King of Prussia. 

With the return of peace, Ludwick 
went to London, joined the Royal Navy, 
and served for three and a half years as a 
baker on the warship “Duke of Cumber- 
land,” mostly in the East Indies. When 
he returned to Giessen in 1745 he discoy- 
ered that his father had died and_ left him 
a small inheritance which he sold for 500 
gulden. This money, he confessed, he 
spent when he got back to England “gal- 
lanting girls to Greenwich”! During the 
next few years he shipped as a common 
sailor on voyages to Holland, Ireland, 
and the West Indies. 


LUDWICK FIRST CAME to the New 
World sometime-between 1749 and 1753. 
He brought with him to Philadelphia 60 
ready-made suits which he had purchased 
with his savings from his sailor’s pay. 
These he quickly sold for a profit of 300 
per cent. As Ludwick assessed the oppor- 
tunities of the new land, he decided there 
was room for a baker, but a better one 
than he had learned to be serving soldiers 
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and sailors. Accordingly he went back to 
London to learn how to make fine cakes, 
especially the popular gingerbread. In 
1754 he returned to Philadelphia and set 
himself up as a gingerbread baker. 

In his new business Ludwick pros- 
pered. By 1774 he owned nine houses in 
Philadelphia, a small farm in German- 
town, 150 acres in Lancaster County, 
and had £3500 in Pennsylvania currency 
invested at interest. In 1755 he married a 
widow, Mrs. Catherine England. His only 
child died in infancy, but Ludwick liked 
children and throughout his life cared for 
scores of boys and girls in his community. 
In 1764 he helped found the Pennsyl- 
vania Gérman Society for the purpose 
(originally) of protecting immigrants 
against the dishonesty of ship owners and 
others who would take advantage of 
strangers in the new land. 


SucH was LUDWICK’s position when 
the War for Independence broke out. 
With its aims he was in complete sym- 
pathy for he appreciated deeply the liber- 
ties and opportunities of his adopted coun- 
try. Accordingly, though 56 at the time, 
he volunteered to serve without pay with 
troops being raised to aid Washington’s 
army in New York. 

Ludwick, this friendly German baker, 
became a kind of morale officer in the 
army. Especially valuable was his influ- 
ence with the Hessian troops whom the 
British were using in the war. Apparently 
the Hessians had been told that the colo- 
nials were half-wild barbarians who 
should be savagely exterminated. Accord- 
ingly the mercenaries had been unusually 
ferocious in some of the early engage- 
ments. 

Ludwick understood these former 
countrymen of his, knew that most of 
them were honest men, impressed into 
military service and sold by their masters 
to fight a foreign war. Along with Ben- 
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jamin Franklin and others a shrewd cam- 
paign was developed to undermine their 
morale and cause them to desert. On one 
occasion Ludwick happened to be at 
headquarters when a group of eight Hes- — 
sian prisoners were brought into camp. 
When a disagreement broke out over 
what to do with them Ludwick said (ac- 
cording to Dr. Benjamin Rush’s report), 
Let us take them to Philadelphia, 
and there show them our fine German 
churches. Let them see how our 
tradesmen eat good beef, drink out of 
silver cups every day, and ride out in 
chairs every afternoon; and then let us 
send them back to their countrymen, 
and they will all soon run away, and 
come and settle in our city and be as 
good Whigs as any of us. 


LUDWICK’S MOST SOLID contribution to 
the American cause came in another way, 
and earned him George Washington’s re- 
gard as “an honest friend.” 

Feeding the Continental Army was one 
of the most serious problems of the war. 
Not only were supplies limited, but graft 
and dishonesty often prevented what food 
there was from reaching the soldiers. In 
1777 Congress reorganized the supply de- 
partment and appointed Christopher Lud- 
wick “Superintendent of Bakers and Di- 
rector of Baking in the army of the 
United States.” 

He was given power to employ bakers, 
regulate their pay, and use “his best en- 
deavors to rectify all abuse in the articles 
of bread.” For this service he was to 
receive $75 a month. 

When the committee of Congress came 
to deliver the commission, the members 
proposed that for every pound of flour 
Ludwick should furnish the army with 
a pound of. bread—to which Ludwick 
replied, no doubt with considerable en- 
joyment, “No, gentlemen, I will not ac- 
cept your commission upon any such 
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terms. I will furnish 135 pounds of bread 
for every cwt. of flour you put into my 
hands.” Like most of us, the congressmen 
did “not realize that flour increases in 
weight through the addition of water in 
the process of baking bread. 


EXCEPT FOR ONE brief period Ludwick 
served throughout the war in Washing- 
ton’s army. His appointment did not at 
once solve the problem of bread, but the 
situation improved. Often out of his own 
pocket he financed the erection of ovens 
and the preparation of hardtack. 

Ludwick was unceasingly vigilant in 
his struggle against dishonesty and cor- 
ruption. On several occasions he under- 
took personally to prosecute those whom 
he knew to be cheating—mnillers, for ex- 
ample, like Isaac Hancock who was con- 
victed of delivering short weight in a 
shipment of flour. 

When the war ended Ludwick returned 
to Germantown but discovered that his 
home had been plundered. Weeks of 
hardship followed, but eventually he re- 
ceived some compensation from Con- 
gress for his services. Ludwick was _par- 
ticularly proud of his “diploma” (as he 
called it), a certificate from Washington 
which he framed and hung on the wall of 
his parlor. It read: 

I have known Christopher Ludwick 
from an early period in the war, and 
have every reason to believe, as well 
from observation as information, that 
he has been a true and faithful servant 
to the public; that he has detected and 
exposed many impositions, which were 
attempted to be practised by others in 
his department; that he has been the 
cause of much saving in many respects 

_ and that his deportment in public life 
has afforded unquestionable proofs of 
his integrity and worth. 

_ With respect to his losses, I have no 

_ personal knowledge, but have often 
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heard that he has suffered from his 
zeal in the cause of his country. 
April 25, 1785 
GEO. WASHINGTON 


LUDWICK DID NOT RESUME his trade 
except for one brief spell during an epi- 
demic of yellow fever when he volun- 
teered his services to bake bread for the 
poor. He sold most of his properties and 
took up residence near the Chew mansion 
in Germantown. People of the neighbor- 
hood referred to him as “the General.” 

Christopher Ludwick’s religious train- 
ing began, of course, in his childhood in 
a Lutheran home. Throughout his life he 
treasured particularly a silver medal given 
him by his father on which were the 
words, “The blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” 

In America he was a member of St. 
Michael’s-Zion and then of St. Michael’s 
Lutheran Church in Germantown. When 
he died in 1801 at the age of 80, he was 
buried in the cemetery of the latter con- 
gregation and to it he gave part of his 
estate. 

Most of his property he left in a fund 
to provide free schooling for “poor chil- 
dren of all denominations without any 
exception. to country, extraction, or re- 
ligious principles of their friends or par- 
ents. 

Ludwick was an unassuming but ener- 
getic Christian businessman with a deep 
passion for honesty. He prospered as an 
enterprising tradesman: but gave away 
large sums of money chiefly to the project 
nearest his heart—education of children. 

He must have been an attractive per- 
son—tall, erect, and friendly. His man- 
ner was blunt but never offensive. His 
dry wit and original good humor made 
him a welcome guest everywhere. Wash- 
ington, who had many dealings with his 
army’s baker, called Ludwick his “honest 
friend.” 
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Ludwick’s tombstone bears a lengthy 
epitaph the close of which suggests. in 
some measure the spirit of this American 
Lutheran patriot and “excellent citizen.” 


On every Occasion his zeal for the relief of the 
Oppressed was manifest—and by his last will, 
He bequeathed the greater part of his estate 
For the education of the children of the poor 

Of all denominations—gratis. 
He lived and died respected for his integrity 
And Public spirit by all who knew him, 
Reader such was LUDWICK 
Art thou poor, 
Venerate his Character, 
Art thou rich, 
Imitate his example. 


CHRISTOPHER LUDWICK was a rare 
combination of practical shrewdness and 
humanitarianism, of enterprising ability 
and fervent patriotism, of blunt integrity 
and genial good nature. He never bore 
arms but he was a true hero of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. ; 

Lutherans have good reason to be 
proud of this product of their church even 
as old Ludwick himself was proud of “our 
fine German churches.” He is an early 
representative of that host of “honest 
peasants” who in a free land learned to 
serve God and their fellowmen and to 
bear with dignity the responsibilities of 
liberty. 


ix 


A Man Wuo CouLpn’T Cry 
DESTITUTE, DIRTY, drunk and discouraged, Emil walked into the Com- 
pass Mission on Seattle’s skidroad to talk to the pastor. 
“I don’t want anything,” he said. “I’m not going to bum you. I just 


want to talk.” 


He had a long story to tell of failures and disappointment all along 
the line. From childhood he had insisted:on his own way, and it had 
brought him nothing but grief. His wife, who was a Christian, had 
finally divorced her drunken husband, and had gone on alone to rear 
their three children. “I’d give anything,” she had told him, “if I could 


only see you cry.” 


“T was hard, I tell you.” Emil was in a repentant mood. “But one 
thing was sure, I’d never go her way. I had been drinking for years. 
but now I was drinking partly to get away from her talk about religion. 


Oh, how I wish that things might be different.” 


EDWIN BRACHER 


“Men are evolving automatically toward perfectibility.” That’s 
what our soothsayers used to repeat uncritically while still under the 
intoxicating influence of physical power suddenly thrown by science 
into the fumbling hands of men. Just now, suffering the effect of the 
morning after, we are inclined to listen only to the devil into whose 
mouth someone has put these bitter words, “Don’t forget that I too 


am evolving.” 


ALLAN A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them all. 
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Church Grows Fast in Brazil 


By ERNST A. TAPPERT 


Average gain in membership in Lutheran churches of Brazil has been 87 


per cent in 20 years. Lack of trained pastors is the biggest difficulty: 


OUR SISTER CHURCH in South America, 
free at last of European entanglements, is 
making remarkable progress. While it 
took our North American church 250 
years from its early beginnings until a 
federation of all the Lutheran forces, ex- 
cept the Missourians, was effected in the 
National Lutheran Council, it has taken 
our South American Church only half 
that long to effect a Federacao between 
the four synods in Brazil, which will be 
officially launched this fall. 

One hundred twenty-five years after 
the first Lutheran congregation was or- 
ganized in Sao Leopoldo, Brazil, we find 
there a strong, well-organized church, 
with some 200 pastors and almost halt a 
million baptized members. About half of 
the Lutheran constituency in Brazil is 
found in the Rio Grande Synod, which 
for the past 14 years has been under the 
Hermann 
Donms. What tremendous progress this 
synod has made under his guidance is 
clearly shown by comparing the mem- 
bership of the synod as it stood in 1926 
with the membership of 1946. 

During these 20 years the baptized 
membership has grown 75 per cent, in 


. spite of the disturbances of the war. The 


increase by families was at the rate of 87 
per cent. The growth by conferences was 
as follows: Ijuhi Conference, 264 per 
cent; Erechim Conference, 213 per cent; 


Alto Jacui Conference, 102 per cent; 


Dr. Tappert was a staff secretary of the Board 
of American Missions until 1948, He has been 


‘adviser to Lutheran churches of South America. 
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Dr. HERMAN DoumMs 
Wisdom and tact 


Cachoeiro Conference, 100 per cent; 
Southern Conference, 70 per cent; Porto 
Alegro Conference, 62 1% per cent; Santa 
Cruz Conference, 60 per cent; Taquari 
Conference, 51 per cent; Taquara Confer- 
ence, 49 per cent; Cai Conference, 4012. 


THE CONFERENCES in the Serra show 
the greatest gain, in one case three times 
the average of 87 per cent, because of 
the large number of settlers who have 
moved into this district. The largest in- 
crease in the cities was shown in Porto 
Alegre, which has received considerable 
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immigration. There is only one parish 
which shows a loss. It decreased from 
405 to 314 families. This was caused by 
the transfer of its largest congregation to 
another parish. 

The change in the ratio between fam- 
ilies and pastors is quite noticeable. While 
the number of families has increased by 
87 per cent, the number of pastors has 
increased at the rate of only 27 per cent, 
from 81 to 103. According to the old 
ratio, which already was inadequate, the 
synod would by now be 60 pastors short. 
No wonder that a pastor has to minister 
to 1,000 or more families, some 5,000 to 
6,000 souls. This is not exceptional. 

When one considers the distances which 
have to be covered by pastors in traveling 
through their parishes, the poor roads and 
transportation facilities, one can readily 
see that an orderly care of souls under 
such circumstances is impossible. 


LEADERS OF THE SYNOD, especially Dr. 
Dohms under whom most of this progress 
has been made, are well aware of these 
facts. For more than 25 years Dr. Dohms 
has worked for the training of an ade- 
quate Brazilian ministry. As far back as 
1926 he established and directed a pre- 
paratory seminary, and 20 years later a 
theological seminary at Sao Leopoldo. 
Lately an appeal has been made to all 
the congregations of the synod to attempt 
to send at least one student to the semi- 
nary. Efforts are being made to strengthen 
the seminary faculty by the addition of an 
outstanding theologian, if one can be se- 
cured. 

The courses given at the seminary are 
already of a high order, and the students 
apply themselves with great zeal. There 
is no loafing, and the students are kept 
under strict discipline. The examinations 
are stiff, and it is not unusual that a stu- 
dent fails in the finals. 

The synod is faced by a tremendous 
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task. It will take years before it has pro- 
duced a sufficient number of pastors to 
man the fields properly, especially since 
after the merger the synod’s institutions 
will have to provide pastors also for Santa 
Catarina, Parana, Sao Paulo, Minas 
Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo. 

During the war the South American 
church had to suffer on account of its 
organic connection with the church in 
Germany. The law of self-preservation 
made pastors and people more inclined to 
consider seriously the necessity of uniting 
all Lutheran forces. 


Early in 1946 I visited South America — 


and conferred with the leading men, for 
many hours at a time, concerning the 
merger of the four synods and entry into 
the Lutheran World Federation. The idea 
was eagerly taken up in the southern part 
of Brazil, with more hesitancy in the 
north. 


THERE WERE FEARS that the south be- 
cause of its larger number of churches, its 
strong organization and fine equipment, 
would outvote the smaller synods, so that 
they would have no influence whatever. 
I pointed out that a federation, like that 
in which in the United Lutheran Church 
in America’s 32 synods were working to- 
gether harmoniously, respecting each 
other’s rights, would also safeguard the 
interest of the smaller synods in Brazil. 
I had translated for them the constitution 
of the ULCA that it might serve as a 
model after which the constitution of a 
United Lutheran Synod of Brazil might 
be formulated. It is largely due to the 
wisdom and tact of Dr. Dohms that the 
constitution which he has mapped out has 
met with the approval of all the synods, 
because it satisfied their desires and al- 
layed their fears. 

The federated synod is to be officially 
launched this fall. A tentative date for 
the first meeting is fixed for October. 
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THE RIGHT ROAD FOR JEREMY 
By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


It seemed for a long time that God wou!dn't tell Jeremy what He wanted him to do 


JEREMY PUT the last shirt carefully in 
his suitcase and closed the lid. Then he 
glanced around the bare dormitory room 
to see what he might have left unpacked. 
His mind was on something else. Not 
being particularly good at putting 
thoughts into words, Jeremy could never 
have stated exactly what he was thinking. 
But the thoughts were there. “Why— 
why?” they might have been saying, “Why 
doesn’t God speak to me? He speaks to 
other people—why doesn’t He tell me 
what to do?” 

Jeremy was packing to go home from 
college where he had spent an unhappy 
five months. There had been a few bright 
spots in his college days, like meeting 
some fine fellows who were planning to 
do great things in the world; and knowing 
the kindness of professors who sincerely 
tried to help him. But mostly those 
months had been unhappy, because he 
did not know what he wanted to do with 
his life and it worried him. 


STRAIGHT FROM HIGH SCHOOL, Jeremy 
had gone into the service, where he re- 
mained four years. When he returned with 
an overwhelming desire to make some- 
thing worthwhile of his life, his parents 
had been pleased. They had not been dis- 
turbed when their son had no definite 
ideas as to vocation. It was agreed that 
he should go to the church college and 
- there guidance would come to him, and 
he-would find his place in life. Medicine, 
the ministry, social work—these and 
other professions appealed to Jeremy. 
And so he had set off to college with high 
hopes. ; 

Now, after only one semester, Jeremy 
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was going home—hopes gone and a great 
deal of his self-respect gone too. College 
advisors had been helpful. They had tried 
to find out for what he was best fitted. 
They had helped him arrange general 
background studies. But in the end, the 
decision had to be his own—what did he 
really want to do? Jeremy found that he 
did not know. He could not make the 
grade. He was not college material. The 
dean suggested perhaps he might try a 
trade or some line of business... . 

Jeremy’s parents were wise enough to 
show no great concern over his return. 
They told him he was welcome as long 
as he cared to stay. He never forgot 
their kindness in letting him alone with 
his troubled mind. Yet, there in this small 
town where everyone knew him and he 
was familiar with every stick and stone, 
the question came again in his mind, 

“Why doesn’t God speak to me so that 
I know what I am to do?” 

Laziness was not one of Jeremy’s ik 
ities and so he went with his father to 
the grocery store which he had owned 
and operated for 20 years. At first he 
went simply to help out. As time went on, 
it seemed the simplest thing to go every 
day. After awhile Jeremy noticed how 
pleased his father was to have him there. 
He also realized that he himself liked it. 


THERE CAME A DAY when Mr. Todd 
spoke of business arrangements. “Jeremy, 
Ive always wanted you to come into the 
grocery business with me,” he began. 
“When you were all set to do big things, 
I was glad of that. Now it looks as though 
perhaps you have changed your mind. 
So Im putting it to you this way, Son; 
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will you take a partnership in the store?” 

“Til be glad to, Dad,” Jeremy found 
himself answering without hesitation. He 
felt a warm glow of satisfaction in having 
the matter settled. 


BACK IN HIGH SCHOOL days, Jeremy had 
known Margaret Ann Howell, who was 
even then a quiet girl with steady pur- 
pose. Margaret Ann had always planned 
to remain in the home town. She said 
she liked it there. She intended to work 
there after she was through school. Later 
she hoped to marry and continue to live 
there all her life. Jeremy remembered a 
passing admiration for her because she 
already knew what she wanted to do with 
her life. So he was not too surprised to 
find Margaret Ann holding a responsible 
position in the Mooretown Bank and 
liking it. 

It seemed a most natural thing to 

Jeremy that he should find pleasure in 
friendship with Margaret Ann. She had 
many fine qualities and Jeremy's admira- 
tion grew as he learned to know her 
better. 
Inevitably the time came to speak of 
matriage, and Jeremy said half-apolo- 
getically, “I was always going to make 
something worth while of my life, Mar- 
garet Ann. But I never found just the 
right place where I fitted in. So here I 
am, and probably always will be—a 
Mooretown grocer.” 

Margaret Ann looked thoughtful as 
she replied, “But any honest work is 
worth while, Jeremy—and, there are 
people in Mooretown as fine as any you’d 
find in the world.” 

Jeremy was surprised at her words. He 
thought about them a little. “You really 
believe that, don’t you?” he said then, 
“and you might be right. I’m willing to 
believe it, too.” A deep sense of happiness 
had come to Jeremy, and he was grateful 
for the steady faith of Margaret Ann. 
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Tue Topp FAMILY belonged to one of 
the small churches of the community. At 
the time of Jeremy’s return, this congre- 
gation was having a hard time. Seme-of 
the members talked discouragingly. There 
was no resident minister. The people were 
becoming more and more careless. Sev- 
eral Sundays Jeremy found himself con- 
ducting the Sunday school in the absence 
of the superintendent. It bothered him 
to notice an increasingly smaller attend- 
ance week by week. 

One Sunday the matter came up for 
discussion in the adult class. A man of 
some position in the community suggested 
disbanding the congregation. He stated 
there was no future for the church in such 
a small town. He said that of course the 
members could join one of the larger 
churches in town, or they could go to the 
Greenford church only 12 miles away. — 

Heavy silence followed this suggestion. 
Then Jeremy spoke slowly, “I don’t know 
if I should talk or not—I've been away - 
quite a while and some of you think I'm 
pretty young. But I am planning to make 
Mooretown my home for the rest of my 
life, and I'd like my children.to grow up 
in this church.” He stopped a minute, 
because it was a rare thing for Jeremy 
to make a speech, and he had to think 
his way ahead. Then he continued, “To 
me it doesn’t make any difference if the 
church-is big or has an expensive build- 
ing. I think this is the right church for 
me. Does anyone else feel that way?” 


APPARENTLY OTHERE DID, for several 
people began talking. Before the morning 
was over, Jeremy was offering to help in 
a visitation of the- members, to find out 
what they really wanted. The group se- 
lected Jeremy head of the committee 
and he was to report to the congregation 
in two weeks. 

As the callers made their rounds and 
talked over church matters with the vari- 
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-ous members, they learned that no one 
really wanted the church abandoned. 
Many admitted carelessness and promised 
to do better. Some good suggestions for 
improvements were made. When the time 
came, Jeremy brought an interesting re- 
port. It seemed the unanimous wish of the 
people to keep the church going. Every- 
- one wanted a property committee to get 
busy on repairing and beautifying the 
run-down building. There was a definite 
need for financial pledges so that a budget 
could be drawn up. 

The people were enthusiastic. They 
volunteered for many different kinds of 
service. And of course they asked about 
a pastor. Jeremy had thought about the 
pastor from the very beginning, so he 
could answer without hesitation. “When 
we show that we are a live and working 
group, I'm sure the leaders of our church 
won't let us down,” he said. “They'll see 
that we get a pastor and they'll help pay 
his salary until we can do it ourselves. 
I know we'll never have a large church in 
Mooretown because this isn’t that kind 
of a town. But among ourselves. and 
with God’s help, we can keep this thing 
going.” And they did. 

SOME TIME LATER, after Jeremy and 
Margaret Ann had brought little Jerry to 
the simple but beautiful little church for 
baptism, the minister shook hands with 
them heartily. “I want you to know that 
it’s folks like you who give preachers like 
me the courage to go on,” he said. “I've 
been here a year now, and I think this is 
as fine a little town with as good a group 


__of people as could be found anywhere.” 


Jeremy and Margaret Ann exchanged 


or 


smiling glances with each other over the 
curly head of little Jerry. 

“Tn this church, for instance, there is a 
steady growth of real Christian spirit— 
and it spreads out over the community. 
The children that grow up here in Moore- 
town will make good Christian citizens,” 
the minister was warmly enthusiastic as 
he went on. “Some of my friends think 
it’s great to have a big, beautiful, expen- 
sive church building and new members 
crowding in all the time. I know those 
are things our church here will never 
have. But somehow to me it seems an 
even greater thing that a small church can 
stand for the Christian way of life. Being 
a part of a church like this in a town like 
this is really living a life that is worth 
while. I wonder if you young people 
realize that!” 

Margaret Ann nodded and answered 
for both. “We're trying to be worthy of 
the fine faith you have in us, Pastor.” 


JEREMY COULD FIND no words at the 
moment. But he clasped the minister's 
hand in a quick, steady grip. Then as he 
walked down the quiet street, thoughts 
were crowding his mind. “For so long I 
wondered why God never spoke to me to 
tell me what to do with my life. All the 
time God was speaking to me, and I didn't 
know. He spoke to me when the college 
sent me home. He spoke when my father 
took me in business with him. He spoke 
through the quiet faith of Margaret Ann. 
And now at last through these words of 
the pastor.” And as the realization came 
to him that God had been guiding him 
all through the years of his own inde- 
cision, sreat peace came to Jeremy’s soul. 


You must love in order to understand love. One act of charity will 
teach us more of the love of God than a thousand sermens. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Cards and Bingo 


Whai are we to think about card playmg 
and bmeo in a church? Thoush I feel that 
there is nO wrong connected with the sames 
themselves, they indicate to me a lack of 
spiiinality withm a church To me they 
look like thimgs which are lewful bat noi 
expedient. I have a similar feelins about 
church bazaars and suppers as means of 
raising money for 2 church. 

My atitinde mmsit be a little extreme since 
SO many people agree upon having these 
things m them churches. I want io gci my 
thinking straight 


Commercial methods belong to mdi- 
Vidmwals and to busimess. Such procedures, 
When used by a congregation or is aux- 
iiteries, fell short of the ideal method of 
supporting the church. that is, the Scrip- 
t=ral way of Girect givmg. Busimess is 
business, but i's no part of the church's 
program to buy and sell Sach perfomm- 
amces tend to lower the spitiiual ione of 
2 comerezation and of the individuals 
concerned, whereas congregations nmecd 
the wery opposite quality of mfiuence io 
ft them life above the common ran of 
our semi-p2gen nation and commnifies. 

Stractly speaking, if bmgo and card 
games are played apart from money- 
making and with no awards of chance 
or skill. there is no basic reason for ob- 
jectine to them. A card is a neutral the, 
With no Variction in quality whether it is 
Stamped with the likeness of a great av- 
thor, diamonds or spades. or avmerals. 
Sach 2 game is on the same level with 
tiddiywinks or Chinese checkers. 

Some games. however. fike certain 
@iher activities, have had some unior- 
tunate history—zgambline—and fhe odor 
sill climes. For the s2ke of the feelings 
of other people and possible outside mis- 
imterpretaiions, it ts advisable not io bring 
such games into the church—ceriainly not 
ii9 portions which are used for worship 


or teaching. There are many forms of 
social activities, and it should be easy to 
find suitable ones without goimg into the 
doubtful list. 

A great deal of valuable time seems to 
be wasted in meaningless games—time 
which could be used for constructive pur- 
poses. But what appears a waste to one 
individual may be an actual necessity to 
another, for recreation is valuable pre- 
ventive medicine. The form of one’s play 
must be leit to his judgment as fo what 
will serve him best. But recreation is nor 
to be confused with commercial methods 
of money raising. 


Ave Maria—again 


In the Jan. 26 issue of THE LUTHERAN you 
state that words acceptable to the Lutheran 
church and set to the music of Ave Maria 
are available. Could you give the titles and 
State where they may be purchased? 


Thanks to Dr. Rob Roy Peery, editor 
of The Etude, here they are. One of the 
best and most recent is Ditson octavo 
number 15157, Father of Mercy, ar- 
tanged by Page for mixed voices. Other 
anthem versions with English words are 
Hear Our Humble Prayer, Hear Me, O 
Father, and O Lord, Most Holy. There 
are 10 or more different anthem publica- 
tions of Schubert's Ave Maria music with 
English words. Any of these may be se- 
cured from Theodore Presser Company, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Family life 


Can we train ourselves for marriage and 
family experience? How? 


It can be done quite well—mainly by 
reading, observing human behavior, and 
inquiring of persons who have a satisfac- 
tory marriage and family life. A reading 
list will be sent to amyone who desires it- 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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- . WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of hom 


r P bed 
Se CevoTicon 


LOIS MEETS A NEW FRIEND 


“¥eEs,” said Mrs. Kane for perhaps the 
tenth time, “they have a little girl, just 
your age. named Hse. They will stay with 
us for a week or so, until they can gef 
their new home ready.” 

Everyone in the Kane family was ex- 
cited. for they were to have visitors. And 
such interesting visitors! It was a family 
that had lived m a town near the Baltic 
Sea until théir country had been taken 
over by a foreign government. This fam- 
ily, like many others, had left their own 
home because the new rulers had taken 
away freedom. For several years this 
family had been in a camp for “displaced 
persons.” Now they were coming to 
America to make a new home. 

WHILE THE WHOLE Kane family was 
excited, Lois was the most excited of ail. 
For this family comme to visit them had 
a little girl, Ilse, who was just Lois’ age. 
Lois was very busy. She wanted her room 
to look just as nice as possible. She put 
clean dresses on her dolls, and straight- 
ened the books on her bookshelves. put- 
ting those on the top shelf that she 
thought Ilse would find most imteresting. 

She found so much to do that she 
wasn’t ready when Daddy came with the 
car. She scurried into a clean dress and 
ran down the steps. For Lois was the one 
who was to go with Daddy to the railroad 


Station to meet the family. 


They were almost at the station when 2 


“I don’t know,” said her father. “Tlse’s 
parents speak some English. but about the 


little girt—I really don’t know.” 
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My goodness! How would you play 
with a little sii if you did not understand 
each other's lansuase? 

Very soon Daddy was talkins to 2 man 
and woman 2ad Lots stood facing Ilse. 

“T am very glad you are here.” said 
Lois timidiy. But Ilse just looked at her 
with a questioning smile. Lois’ heart sank. 
How could they be good friends if they 
couldn't talk to each other? 


WHEN THEY ARRIVED home Ibe went 
with Lois to her room. They sat down 
on chairs and looked at each other. Thea 
Lois had an idea. She picked up her fa2- 
vorite doll, Nancy, and placed her im 
Hise’s arms. Hise looked at the doll and 
smiled. Then she opened her ttle suit- 
case and brought out her doll. puttme 
ber carefully m Lows’ arms. The gms 
held the dolls for 2 while. then Lois went 
to the closet and brousht out her toy 
dishes. 

When Ilse's mother and Mrs. Kane 
looked m a Intle time Iater, they saw 
two happy little oris and two smilmg dolls 
having a tea party without words 


IF YOU WIEL RE«D the first chapter of 
the book of Ruth you will find the story 
of two women who became devoted 
friends althoush they came from different 
countries. 

Sine Hymea 233 m the Christian Youth 
Hymnal. I thank Thee, Lord. for strength 
of arm. 


WHEN YoU PRAY together use the words 
of the hymn. Thmk of the friends who 
need your help. and pray for them 


KNOW THE BIBLE - 
WE BELONG TOGETHER 


rMiDi 


By JOHN SC 
Verses for study this week are Romans 1248 


HUMMITY REQUIRES that we “think 
soberly” about ourselves. Bui we cannot 
make such a just estimate of self until we 
See H as part of a larser whok. It 5s: a 
far crificism of capitalism to say that it 
wadersiands the importance of the indi- 
widwal. boi & imcimed to sacrifice the 
worth of the commeniiy. Communism 
musi be crificized as desiroying the rights 
of the community. Does noi the Pauline 
Gocimme of “the body~ mainiam a unity 
im Which the individual is not lost, nor the 
commmniiy neziccied? 

Belevers. he says, zre “members in 
one body~ and they therefore exist only 
i relztion to thai body and io iis other 
members. This fact destroys the the- 
oretical Ime we are often inclmed io draw 
between an individual and a social Gospel. 
There are not two hali-Gospels, but one 
total Word of life. The man who, m 
deepest solimade. receives God's grace in 
(Chmsi does not remam m isolation. even 
for a moment. He s& by that same act 
made a member of the body of Christ. 


WE May BE inclined to pass off such 
2a expression 2s merely an effective figure 
of speech. Paul msists upon ifs actuality. 
It 3s 2 fact upon the basis of which we 
musi ive. As fumctionmz parts of the 
body we dare not trespass upon the sphere 
of others by either an ungrounded pride 
or a false humility. We may not delude 
body. or even that the function of this 
member (curs) is more vital than that of 
Gthers. Neither may we destroy the bal- 


. EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


ance of the whole body by neglecting to 
= i a ee 
been assigned 70 us. 

However rich our endowment, we can- 
not forget that it is a sift of God's grace 
and therefore not a basis for pride. And 
we must remember that each organ of the 
body has its own particular and necessary 
part to perform. as Paul illustrates ef 
fectively in I Cor. 12. 

Elsewhere (Eph. 4:15-16; Col. 1:18) 
Paul speaks of Christ as “the head of the 
body,.~ and it would not be false to trans- 
plant his thought to this place. It misht 
be better, however, to regard Jesus here 
2s the body's life (commare John 15:1-9). 
it is “mm Chis” that Christians form “one 
body~ and are thereby bound into a living 
unity with each other. Strictly speaking, 
members of a body are not “members one 
of another.~ They are each part of the 
one body. But, as Paul is anxious to point 
out, each serves the health of every other. 


WARIETY, FAR FROM BEING destructive 
of the unity of the body. is in fact essen- 
tial io it. The variety of gifts is endless, 
but they are all granted by one Giver and 
for a single purpese. The lists given in 
the New Testament (the longest in I Cor. 
12-13) vary. There is no distinction be- 
tween what came later to be regarded as 
of the clergy or the laity. All believers 
were members of the body with certain 
gifts that they were to dedicate to the 
welfare of the whole body. Some gifts we 
might classify as “supernatural.” others as- 
“natural” some “spiritual” and others 
“secular.” Some were intended for the 
specific needs of the Christian church, 
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while others served the entire community. 


Even fitness for marriage or for celibacy 
is a “gift” (I Cor. 7:7). These things 
were but incidental. 

Certainly the list given in this passage 
is not complete, but it is adequate to illus- 
trate Paul’s teaching. The grammatical 
structure of the verses is compressed to a 
point that causes translators considerable 
difficulty, but the direction of thought is 
clear. There are “gifts differing” but each 
must be used in accordance with its na- 
ture and to the fulness of its capacity. 


“PROPHECY,” the proclaiming of God’s 
will of judgment and grace, is subject to 
this law. No one to whom this gift has 
been given dare remain silent. “The lion 
hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord 
God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” 
(Amos 3:8). This was and is the com- 
mon experience of all who have thus been 
called (see Exodus 4; Jeremiah 1:4-10: 
I Cor. 9:16). Yet a man dare never 
preach beyond his commission. The more 
completely Christian he is, the greater 
“the proportion of faith” that has been 
given him, the fuller may be his procia- 
mation. 

It should be noted that the theological 
use of this phrase, “the proportion of 
faith,” does not retain the meaning of 
this text. Its imsistence that an obscure 
or difficult passage must be interpreted in 
the light of what is clear and that such 
passages may not be used to contradict 
the Gospel itself is obviously correct. But 
that is not what Paul is here concerned 
about. 


—— "THE NEXT GIFT Paul mentions is “min- 


istry” which refers to the loving service 
of the aged, ill, and unfortunate by dea- 
cons, deaconesses, and others (I Cor. 16: 
15). Only a hasty reading and a false 
spirituality would understand Acts 6:1-6 
to regard such “ministry” as inferior or 
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even secular. Like preaching, it is car- 
ried on because of and in the Spirit. It is 
a divine gift and must be valued as such. 

“Teaching” differs from preaching in 
that its chief function is not to proclaim 
new truth but to make clear and apply 
what is known and accepted. Barnabas 
(Acts. 4:36; 9:27) illustrates the im- 
portance of the gift Paul next mentions. 
Had it not been for his “exhortation”— 
encouragement, consolation, and support 
—the former persecutor might never have 
been accepted in the church, and this 
Epistle would not have been written! This, 
gift, unlike the first two, would certainly 
not involve any office or status, but it was 
of utmost value in times of strain and 
suffering. 


LIBERALITY, TOO, is a gift of God. As 
a Christian grace it must come from un- 
mixed motives, and not from any craving 
for show, vanity, or ambition. Paul does 
not need to concern himself that the gift 
be generous, for if the motive is right the 
amount will be right also (II Cor. 8:2: 
9:11-13). 

Whoever “stands in front” and exer- 
cises authority and influence must have 
moral earnestness and vigor. Whether 
this “rule” is exercised in the church (I 
Thess. 5:12) or in the home (I Tim. 3:4), 
and by one holding or not holding any 
particular office, is quite incidental What 
matters is that this gift too shall be used 
in accord with the Giver’s will. 

“To visit the widows and the fatherless 
in their affliction,” “to visit the sick and 
the prisoners,” and “to bind up the 
brokenhearted” illustrate the next gift, 
“showing mercy.” Such acts of kindness 
“over and beyond the call of duty” are 
not truly Christian unless they are done 
“cheerfully.” Done from a dreary sense 


of duty or in a pessimistic, despondent 


mood, they cannot be a blessing. A smil- 
ing face is a Christian responsibility. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


WITH WHAT SEEMS to me to be grow- 
ing frequency the present generation is 
using a word which was “native” to the 
Christian Church in its earlier years. I 
have in mind the term “economy.” 

My particular attention was directed to 
the word a couple of decades ago when 
it was used repeatedly in the ‘addresses 
and declarations of Ex-president Herbert 
Hoover. He, with his contemporary po- 
litical leaders, made the word familiar to 
American citizens as a term signifying the 
system of financial, industrial, and eco- 
nomic policies given consideration in the 
political discussions of the first quarter of 
- the present century. 

“Economy” has many snades of mean- 
ing, enough to require almost a page 
of the Century Dictionary. It was in its 
earlier usages applied to an official of the 
Eastern Church, whose office required 
him to oversee the financial policies of 
the post-Apostolic congregations and 
synods. The basic term was spelled “eco- 
nomone.” When monasticism developed 
elaborate relationships which involved 
“weaith,” that is, property and its man- 
agement, an economist was deemed an 
essential for competent administration. 

Mr. Hoover, as we interpreted reports 
of his addresses and published definitions, 
claimed for a free people the necessity 
of.an economy which is fundamentally at 
odds with that found under the com- 
munistic system of dealing with material 
and other social resources. It is not the 
equivalent of what one might call the 
Christian economy, although the doc- 
trines held by the Friends, of which Mr. 
Hoover is a member, can be cited as a 


distinct conception of the possibilities and 


obligations of wealth. 
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It is safely asserted that the founders 
of the Society of Friends had an economy 
which was unacceptable to the English 
people and to the founders of govern- 
ments in the new world. 


Christianity's distinctive economy 

We of the United Lutheran Church in 
recent years and under the leadership of 
men like the late Edgar Grim Miller or 
the group of laymen who sponsored the 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, can 
be said to have sought to restore the prin- 
ciples of an economy which rests for its 
form and practices—or at least of its 
ideals—on Christian teachings. 

It is worthy of note that the words of 


the New Testament which we translate 


steward and stewardship are oikonomeo 


and oikonomia. In our Lord’s parable of. 


the unjust steward which we read in the 
sixteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
both. these words occur. .St. Paul de- 
scribes persons on whom the gifts of di- 
vine grace have been bestowed as stewards 
of the mysteries of the kingdom of God. 
There is room for mild regret that the 
Lutheran Church, of which regard for the 
literal meaning of the Bible is a char- 
acteristic, did not indicate regard for the 
New Testament’s wording. We occasion- 
ally complain about the wide and nu- 
merous use of Greek and Latin deriva- 
tives and express preference for Anglo- 
Saxon derivatives. : 
But the origin of the term steward is 
rather too Anglo-Saxon. It goes back to 
the keeper of the sty into which cattle, 
were herded by the steward. The New 
Testament word articulates with house- 
hold and builder. It implies an economy. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


No Excuse for Ignorance 


* The Lonetiest Journey. By Frances I. 


Jackscn- 


95 pages. $1.50. 


Westminster. 


This smail book of Gospel testimony by Frances L Jackson of England is indeed a 
“candid personal account of a woman’s journey from religious indifference to full accept- 
ance of Christianity.” It is so well written that it could become part of the literature of our 
faith. It is contemporary and yet a carrier of the eternal truths of religious experience. 

This book exposes the current ignorance of Christian doctrine and practice from which 


our people ought no longer be excused. It 
bears upon that threatening mass of pzople 
who are Protestant because they are nothing 
else, with no reasons being given for the hope 
and faith that is not in them. 

Here is a woman who says something to 
people who are responsible for worship sit- 
uations and opportunities that are too care- 
lessly and vainly given to our people. What 
about the spiritual invitation Christ asks us 
to give? What about the proof and demon- 
stration of realities of which so many people 
are not aware? 

Here is a telling work which sets an empty 
soul over against many an empty religious 
ministry and then shows the scene changing 
to that of a compelling fellowship with the 
irresistible Gospel being preached and ex- 
plained and applied to people whom God 
leads into contact. Here is the Christian con- 
gregation with ifs minister and iis missioner 
and here are the skill and earnesiness of 
“personal work.” This little volume should 
do a lot for us during this year of Evangel- 
ism, 1949! WiriiaM G. BooMHOWER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Technique for Survival 
Jesus and the Disinherited. By Howard Thur- 
man. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 112 pages. $1.25. 
- Here is ‘a book that by inference holds that 


__ the church has in the teachings of Jesus a 


challenging message for the peopie who in 
this day have their backs against the wall. 
That message according to the author is not 
traditional salvation by faith. but rather a 
technique applied by Jesus in his day. 

By this technique. or philosophy of life. 
Jesus, a poor Jew and a member of a sup- 
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pressed minority, was able to meet con- 
structively the limitations by his environ- 
ment 


The author holds that deception, fear. 
and hate. are three forces used by disin- 
herited people 2s tools of survival. Fear 


resulis in the following of behavior pat- 
terns to protect against violence. This leads 
to loss of a sense of worth which can only 
be regained as the disinherited are brought 
to the conviction that they are individually 
the children of God. This conception en- 
ables a man to properly evaluate his abil- 
ities, talents, and intrinsic worth. 

Deception is used also by the disinherited, 
whom the author thinks of chiefly as Ne- 
groes and Jews but also as all the weak who 
are victims of the strong and privileged. It 
tends to vitiate moral discrimination. In- 
stead of deception the author urges the prac- 
tice of the absolute sincerity of Jesus. “Let 
your conversation be nay, nay, and yea, 
yea” 

Hate, growing out of resentment and bit- 
terness, becomes for the disinherited a kind 
of satisfaction. One can hate even when 
powerless to take any direct action against 
his oppressors. Human hatreds grow from 
contacts devoid of fellowship and injustices 
resented. 

“When hatred serves as a dimension of 
self-realization, the illusion of righteousness 
is easy to create” The disinherited assume 
2 kind of Robin Hood attitude toward their 
hatred as justified and servinz a good end. 
Hatred, however, is like Pandora’s Box. 
which once opened looses all human ills 
upon men. “Once released, it cannot be con- 
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fined to offenders alone.” It tends to give 
justification to actions which by any standard 
would be judged wrong. 

The author urges the practice of Christian 
love as a cure. The practice of forgiving 
love won tolerance for the early Christians, 
then admiration, and finally victorious vin- 
dication of their faith. 

The disinherited must recognize that’ fear, 
deception, and hate are the enemies of their 
life, progress; and survival. Faith must re- 
place fear, deception must yield to absolute 
sincerity, and hatred must yield to love as 
the only practical hope for the disinherited. 

Jamaica, N. Y. WALTER COWEN 


Information about Paul | 


|, Pau!. By Lester A. Wolf. Concordia. 308 
pages. $2.95,. 

This gripping life of St. Paul by .a Lu- 

theran pastor is written in the first person 
and represents Paul telling the story of his 
life to hearers of the twentieth century. It 
follows the Biblical account so closely that 
it will prove very. valuable to the general 
reader as a source of information on the life, 
teachings, and epistles of Paul. 
_ After following the events of Paul’s life to 
the end of “Acts,” it presents him as visiting 
Spain and revisiting many of his. congrega- 
tions in Greece and Asia Minor. This gives 
opportunity to present in vivid detail the 
terrible Neronian persecution of Christians 
after the burning of Rome. 

The author has a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible and appears also to have a good 
knowledge of life in the Roman Empire of 
the first century. 

It is a noteworthy piece of religious fic- 
tion, deserving to be recommended. . 

Palmerton, Pa. ROLAND G. BorTZ 


Key to Happy Living 

Human Adventures in Happy Living. By Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Fleming H. Revell Co. 159 
pages. $2.00. 

These sketches from real life are true ad- 
ventures, indeed miracles. For all who are 
fed up with the make-believe of Hollywood, 
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the continuous diet of bizarre happenings 


and world strife in the newspapers, the nu- 
merous murder and give-away radio pro- 
grams, try this book for contrast. 

In it may be found the key to happy liv- 
ing which most people are seeking elsewhere 
in vain. The atmosphere is a good antidote, 
too, for the nervous, restless, troubled soul. 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews has a 
roll call of well-known Bible heroes. Dr. 
Stidger lists 21 modern heroes and heroines 
in as many short chapters. We are reminded 
that the characters are Methodists. We 
would wish for a similar book for Lutherans 
and another for those of all Christian, faiths. 

Dr. Stidger’s style is simple, beautifully 
descriptive, imaginative, inspiring. Here is a 
new slant on Christian stewardship uniquely 
told in living persons in many walks of life: 
preachers, teachers, baseball players, janitors, 
businessmen, farmers, poets, missionaries, 
soldiers and sailors and others. 

The secret of happy living is yours for 
the reading. LUTHER L. HARE 

Oakland, Mad. 


Answering Questions 


Youth Asks About Religion. 
Association Press (Haddam House). 
$2. 

This latest book from the pen of Prof. 
Jack Finegan promises to fill a need in the 
ministry to young people. In question and 
answer form, it deals with 100 of the ques- 
tions asked most often by intelligent youth. 

The first half of the book is the best. Here 
the reader finds information concerning the 
basic Christian beliefs set forth in a clear, 
concise, understandable manner. In the last 
part the author seems to try to say too much 
in too short a space. The brief answers, in 
some cases, seem to be an oversimplification 
of the problems. Thus the brief answers are 
both an advantage and a disadvantage. 

In general, this book is commendable for 
its easy style, its good choice of words and 
phrasing, and its foundation of ‘good schol- 
arship. EpGarR DOERING 

Springfield, Ohio 


By Jack Finegan. 
192 pages, 
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NEW YORK SYNOD (from page 17) 


Mark’s Church, Boston, Mass. ... Wil- 
liam Howard Balkan, of Hartford, Conn., 
called to St. John’s Church, New Utrecht, 
Brooklyn. . . . Edward Kersten Perry, of 
Cresskill, N. J., called as assistant pastor 
of Parkside Church, Buffalo. . . . Gilbert 
Eugene Priess, of Philadelphia, called as 
assistant chaplain of the Queens General 
and Tri-Boro Hospitals, Jamaica. 
Charles Daniel Trexler, Jr., of New Vouk 
City, called as pastor of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, L. I.... 
Carl Theodore Uehling, of Clifton, N. J., 
called to Holy Trinity Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Dr. KNUBEL preached at the opening 
communion service. He said, “In recent 
years the dead lack-luster individualism 


- of congregations has given way to a new 


spirit of benevolence and of social mis- 
sion advance which has made. the con- 
gregations themselves healthier and 
stronger.” Assisting at the communion 
service were Dr. White, Dr. Loew, the 
Rey. William T. Heil (Little Neck, L. I.), 
president of the Long Island Conference; 
the Rev. Albert P. Schilke (Wethersfield, 
Conn.), president of the New England 
Conference; and the Rey. Luther Straley 
(Athens, N. Y.), president of the Eastern 
Conference. 

An interesting innovation this year was 
the Social Action Institute, sponsored by 
the Social’ Missions Committee, held be- 
fore the official opening of synod, at- 
tended by 125 pastors and lay delegates. 
The lecturer was Dr. Daniel Paul Leh- 
mann, associate professor of Applied 
Christianity at Princeton (N. J.) Semi- 
nary. His topic was “The Social Rele- 
vance of the Christian Faith.” Other lead- 
ers were Dr. Loew, chairman of the So- 
cial Missions Committee; the Rev. Harold 
Haas (Jersey City, N. J.), chairman of 
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the sub-committee on social action; and 
the Rev. Harold C. Letts (of New York), 
secretary for Social Action of the ULC 
Board of Social Missions. 


NEW CONGREGATIONS received were the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Roose- 
velt, L. I., and St. Matthew’s-Emmanuel 
Church, Brooklyn, a merger of two con- 
gregations. 

Benevolence requests in 1950 which the 
112,000 communing members of synod 
should be making plans to fulfill include 
ULC and synod apportionment, LWA 
and CHEY, for a total of nearly 
$1,800,000. 

Next year’s convention will be held in 
Trinity Church, Kingston, N. Y., the Rev. 
Frank L. Gollnick pastor. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


The election of a president for the North- 
west Synod will be the chief item of busi- 
ness at a special meeting of the Northwest 
Synod, slated for July 6 in Salem English 
Sessions will begin at 


Church, Minneapolis. 
9:30 A. M. The Rev. Harold T. Rasmussen 
was elected at the May meeting of synod, 


but declined the call after adjournment. 


WARTBURG SYNOD (from page 18) 


field, Ill.; Statistician, John Goeken, First 
Church, Joliet, Ill.; Treasurer Walter E. 
Kaitschuk, Peace Church, Steeleville, Ill. 

Lutheran World Action Director Victor 
Hackbarth, St. John’s Church, Baroda, 
Mich., reported that one-half of the 
Wartburg quota for this year was already 
in and that synod’s prospect of making 
the full amount was excellent. 

The diamond jubilee meeting of synod 
in 1950 will be held in the century-old St. 
Peter’s Church, Arenzville, Ill., where the 
Wartburg Synod originally came into ex- 
istence 75 years ago. 
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OCCASIONS 


TEXAS LAYMEN URGE MISSION PROGRAM 


. new officers during convention 


Texas Laymen 
When Texas Lutheran lay- 


men gathered for the 20th 
annual convention of the 
synodical Brotherhood re- 
cently (see THE LUTHERAN, 
June 22, 1949) new officers 
were selected to head up an 
ambitious program of home 
missions. 

Left to right (see cut) 
they are: Martin L. Steger, 
executive committeeman and 
past president, Austin; Clar- 
ence Fertsch, executive com- 
mitteeman and vice pres- 
ident, Dallas; Carl Swanson, 
executive committeeman 
from Houston; Dr. W. R. 
Towry, mew secretary, 
Cuero; Arthur Koehler, new 
president, also from Cuero; 
G. J. Beckers, re-elected 
treasurer, Houston; Kermit 
E. Voelkel, past secretary, 
now executive committee- 
man, Austin. 


Tarheel Bids Accepfed 
The May 31 issue of Holy 


Trinity Lutheran, parish pa- 
per of Lutherans of Mount 
Pleasant, N. C., carried full 
details of the new $32,000 
parish hall to be built by a 
Salisbury contractor. 

A one-story affair, the 
building will adjoin the pres- 
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ent church, will provide 12 
classrooms, a study for Pas- 
tor David Cooper, kitchen, 
adult assembly room, and a 
junior department assembly. 

With Government bonds 
and cash of over $24,000 in 
hand, a campaign for the re- 
maining $8,000 was begun 
June 5. The plans include 
making available to all 
members of the congregation 
shares in the new addition, 
worth $25. 

Already two families have 
given $800, ten more fam- 
ilies contributing in amounts 
ranging from’ $200 to $625. 


Houston Cornerstone 
Members of Grace 
Church, Houston, Tex., are 


$90,000 CHURCH IN HOUSTON 


shaking the dust of their 
former “hidden” location 
from their feet and are mov- 
ing into their new church. 

No formal speeches, only 
words of gratitude and ap- 
preciation, marked the lay- 
ing of Grace’s cornerstone 
on May 1. Pastor Nathaniel 
H. Kern expressed the con- 
gregation’s gratitude to 
Hiram A. Salisbury and 
Messrs. Sawyer and Wells, 
contractors, during the cor- 
nerstone laying ceremony 
(see cut). 

Ground was broken on 
Jan. 2, actual building 
started four days afterwards. 
Construction was made pos- 


sible with the aid of a. 


$16,000 church extension 
loan from the Board of 
American Missions. Consist- 
ing of 250 communicant 
members, the church is well 
on its way to balancing its 
$17,000 budget for this year. 
Benevolence and LWA quo- 
tas have a habit of being met 
by the congregation. 

The church will cost about 
$90,000 without furnishings. 


. «. no flowery words were said 
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PERSONS 


Blind Baritone 
On weekdays, Harold 


Kiehl is a spinner-assembly 
workman at International 
Harvester’s Hamilton (On- 
tario) plant. On Sundays, 
he accompanies his wife and 
11-year-old daughter to Trin- 
ity Church where he sings 
in the choir. 

In 1923, Harold noticed 
dimming of his sight; today 
he is almost blind. 

Despite this handicap, his 
job is to put on harrow 
spikes to the tune of 2,500 
each day. 

His leisure is usually 
spent with music. He sings 
a fine baritone, is an active 
member of a barber shop 
quartette, plays the piano 
and even composes. His 
service in Trinity choir is a 
quarter of a century long. 

At Trinity, it is necessary 
of course, for him to mem- 
orize every bit of the serv- 
ice, at least one anthem each 


week, to say nothing of the | 


hymns. 
July 6, 1949, 


Briefly Speaking 


Pastor S. F. M. Friedrichsen, Lutheran immigrant 
pastor in Montreal, Canada, tells of a Polish woman 
who suddenly became ill in the railroad station there. 
She could speak only Polish, but her words were put 
into German by another immigrant. Pastor Fried- 
richsen then translated them into English to a French- 
Canadian girl, who conveyed the message in French 
to the doctor who had been summoned. 

According to a recent campus survey, over 8,000 
students at the University of Wisconsin actively 
participate in religious group activities—more than 
DOUBLE the number who participate in intermural 
athletics! 

Members of First Church, Duluth, Minn., plan on 
building a half-million-dollar church. They have a 
novel idea for supplementing the building fund. They 
are erecting a $2,000 coffee shop on the site of the 
proposed structure. Known as Builder’s Inn, the tiny 
shop has been built by donated labor and materials 
by the men working evenings and Saturdays. Women 
of the congregation will staff the shop each day and 
evening except Sundays. It is expected the shop will 
remain in operation for two years, then be torn down 
to make room for the new church! 

Seventeen Lutheran students from the United 
States are currently participating in study-work 
projects in Germany under the Lutheran World 
Federation, joining German, Dutch, Scandinavian 
and DP students from the Baltic states in the pro- 
gram. Paying their own expenses ($700) and serv- 
ing without pay, they get their maintenance while 
actually working on the project, restoration of dam- 
aged churches at Luebeck, Herzogs, Sagemuhle 
and Neckarzimmern. 


Wartburg Synod President R. R. Belter lives in Bur- 
lington, Ia. Shortly after his son, Edgar, returned 
from Northwestern Seminary last month, the two 
discovered they had simultaneous preaching engage- 
ments in Milwaukee and Chicago—250 and 200 air 
miles away! But the trip was easy: in 150 minutes, 
the pair flew in Dr. Belter’s two-place Luscombe to 
Milwaukee, where the younger Belter caught a train 
south to Chicago! They were home in time for Sun- 
day supper! 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 


Christian Day School Now Accredited — 


Los Ancetes—The Christian D2y School, 
Angeles. has compleied iwo years with 2 
Closms Day (Jame 17) eproliment of 75 
pepis. It will now so on record 2s 2 com 
be offered. ‘ 

Says Pastor Albest B_ Schweriz. “As fhe 
pasios of the chasch makine this venture. I 
would fike to eucomrass more Of our pasiors 
and comerceziions fo give i a try! They will 
never be sosry! While # scems thai Firsi 
sve im ihe ULCA, # offers the testimony 
fhe chasch. As 2 means of real effective 
evanecinm., tis value is unparalleled. ft dee 

The afternoon of Jeme 5 a large sumber 
of pastors, fogether with the members of the 

Aljedeza Charch, AHadena, witnessed and 

participated im the ground-breakieg for the 

initial unit of 2 proposed $100,000 plant. 

Tke recently installed Pastor Howard A. 

Leshardt is leading this strategically located 

consgresefion im tts rapid growth. 

Sr. Jous’s Cavecs in Gardena is 25 years 
old. The chmch council and membership 
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Members of Lakewood Church, 

Lakewood, Calif. and Pastor 

Lowis Mertz have been cam- 

peigning for a minimum of 

$7,500 for this new church, fo 
4 be located in an area which 
C4 will have over 50,000 people 
3 within the next decade 


church for a quarter of a century, Dr. James 
P. Beasom. I> presiieni of synod. msiailed 
the newly called Pasior Robext Wheailey, 
Spokane. Wash. A recepiion followed the 
formal service in the church pariors. 

Besmes “double apportionment” Li 
theran World Action. California’s Lutheran 
Home. Camp Yoligwa. the burden of talk 
among pasiors and laymen is the newly pro- 
posed Pacific Lutheran Semmary io be lo 
cated ai Berkeley. The opening date is Sep- 
tember 1950. Conmnitices are already fom 
lating plans to raise the full amount of GHEY 
so that we can go right ahead without the 
the program: millions are arriving on the 
West Cozsi. Ime, there are many who are 
returning to the midwesi and easi; but fhe 
staying. Dr. Beasom is taking upon hs 
shoulders the responsibility of caring for 
their spiritual needs. To do this; there must 
be an added mumber of congregations. Added 
As one pasior put it. “We cannot confimic 
io rob the congregations of the churches of 
other areas. Consequently, we must develop 
an indigenous clergy. To do this, we must 
have 2 seminary on the terrifory to back up 
Dr. Bezsom im our synod and Dr. Stemhoff 
in fhe Pacific Synod. We need the prayers 
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and support of our church at large to bring 
into being this most needful institution of 
theological education.” 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


ILLINOIS 
Fire Damages Des Plaines Church 


Cuicaco—Fire of undetermined origin 
caused $10,000 worth of damage in Trinity 
Church, Des Plaines, the Rev. Erwin A. 
Wendt pastor. Insurance was adequate to 
cover the cost of repairs begun at once. 

The Rev. Malcolm Shutters, former mis- 
missionary to China under the Board of For- 
eign Missions, has accepted a call to serve 
as pastor of Wicker Park Church, Chicago. 
...- The Rev. George W. Wolf has accepted 
a call to St. Andrew's Church, Chicago. 

A FORTUNATE PURCHASE enabled Grace 
Church, Richmond, the Rev. Harold R. 
Carlson pastor, to acquire an eight-rocm 
parsonage for $4,500. Remodeling of the 
church basement to provide additional space 
for Sunday school and organization meetings 
cost $1,500 and was performed principally 
by the members of the congregation. 

Pastor L. O. Cooperrider, St. John's 
Church, Maywood, reports 400 communi- 
cants, a new record for the congregation. 
Sixty persons were received into member- 
ship recently, the largest single accession in 
the history of the church. 

A CHAPEL AND PARSONAGE are to be built 


atop the First Methodist 
Church occupies i 
Temple Building, 
Sts.. in downtown Chicago. 


tuary in the Sky,~ 
and meditation 


claimed to be the highest 
world. The parsonage will b 
below the chapel Both w 
a special elevator. i 
and double window panes will 5 
to lessen the sound of i 


NEW JERSEY 
Oaklyn Church Bu 


CsaMDEN—Rapid 
school enroliment and 
sibilities of rendering ; 


£CiMe Tree 


parish is evidenced in 14 
Jersey congregations by tremendous 


sion programs. 


struction of a Romanesque 
$30,000. to be of concrete 
tion, trimmed with 
mental brick. Foture plans 
ditional story. 

The Rev. Floyd P. Milleman preached. 


Case 


Pastor Roger Imhoff points to 
| the lighted CHEY map in Fen- 
ner Memorial Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., used to stress to the 
congregation the overall edu- 
cation emphasis of the ULCA. 
Each college and seminary is 
represented with a light 
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after which the congregation adjourned to 
the ground-breaking area where Pastor C. 
Donald Heft turned the first spadefull of 
earth (see cut). Mayor Malcom S. McNaul 
brought greetings from the local civic body. 
The Rev. Paul W. Kapp, president of the 
New Jersey District, also spoke. 

The erection of a $25,000 parish house and 
recreation give Our 
Church in Stone Harbor a real opportunity 
to serve the entire community. Pastor Morris 
Walker has stated that this building will be 
used on many occasions for town gatherings 
as there are no similar facilities available. lt 
will be equipped with stage and gymnasium. 


center will Saviour 


“A LOOK BACK and a look forward mean 
nothing unless we see the place we belong; 
not for personal glory, not for the church’s 
glory, but that the glory may be God's, and 
claim the kingdom for Him,” declared Mrs. 
OQ. A. Sardeson as she addressed the New 
Jersey Conference WMS which met in Trin- 
ity Church, Trenton. Miss Kushum Sokey, 
supervisor of Women’s Work in the Gossner 
Church in India, also spoke. 

Our Saviour CHurcH, Stone Harbor, was 
the place for the meeting of the New Jersey 
District of the East Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence. Election of the following officers was 
held: the Rev. Paul T. Warfield, Trenton, 
president; Dr. Stewart H. Rudisill, Collings- 
wood, vice president; the Rev. Morris C. 
Walker, Stone Harbor, secretary; Walter 
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Beer, Camden, treasurer; Eugene Kelschner, 
Camden, member of the executive commit- 
tee. Pastor Christian Hansen and William 
Woodruff were elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Lutheran Home. 


The mortgage-burning service at the Lv- 
theran Home in Moorestown on June 19 war 
the highlight of the anniversary services held 
last month. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of “The 
Lutheran, was the speaker. 


EprpHaNy CHURCH, Pleasantville, climaxed 
its 25th anniversary with a mortgage-burning 
service recently. The church is free of debt 
and self-sustaining. The Rev. Karl Henry 
preached the anniversary sermon. The Rev. 
Alvin Shiffer is pastor. 

EXTENSIVE RENOVATION of Grace Church, 
Trenton, is partially completed. . . . ADVENT 
CuyurcH, Mt. Ephraim, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary in a completely renovated 
church. Approximately $5,000 in material 
and labor was given gratis. Dr. W. M. 
Weaver has been supplying the parish for the 
past several years. . .. CHRIST CHURCH, Fair- 
view. Camden, has been renovating the base- 
ment. RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


The Liberty parish, in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, tried an experiment with its daily va- 
cation Bible school this year. Instead of a 
two-week school with sessions only in the 
mornings, one week of full-day sessions was 
tried. Pupils were brought to the churches 
in buses, ate their lunches together, and 
spent from 9 until 4 o'clock at Bible study, 
handwork, and supervised play. Two centers 
for study were chosen, with 100 pupils en- 
rolled at the one and more than 200 at the 
other. Other churches besides the Lutheran 
shared in this experiment whose success far 
exceeded the expectations of Pastor Wood- 
row Klinger and his colleagues. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster Pastors Receive New Cars 


LANCASTER—Surprise gifts of two brand 
new automobiles have been the recent de- 
light of two Lancaster pastors. 
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CALIFORNIA 


JAPANESE LAYMAN 
S. O. Thorlaksson, Pastor 
1707 Ward Street 
S. S. 9:30 A.M., Eng. 10:30 A.M., Jap. 11:30 A.M. 


LOS ANGELES ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church I! A.M. 


SAN DIEGO 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: 11 A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
_ Thomas Circle, 14th and N St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and I] A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 


BERKELEY 


FIRST 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Beretania Street 
Services: 11 A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 


ILLINOIS 


LUTHERAN 


OLNEY TRINITY 
H. C. Peterson, Pastor 
Elliott and Elm Street 


Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M. 


INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE TRINITY 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
Wayne and Ewing 
Service: 10 A.M. 
IOWA 
BURLINGTON BETHANY 


M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: || A.M. 


ST. MARK’S 


HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 
Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 
Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ; 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services: 9:30 and I! A.M. 


SALEM 
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NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S 


Pastor 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Richard F. Garnet, 

Michigan and Pacific Avenues 

Services: [1:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL’S 
Caalind) Co Sater 


Sixth Street ‘and Silver “Avenue 
Services: 9:30 and 1} A.M. 


Pastor 


NEW YORK 


HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 
E. C. French, Pastor: J. B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services: 8 and 10:30 A.M. 
KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July, 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 
NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7ist Street 
Service: 11 A.M. 


BUFFALO 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN’S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: -S. S$. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 
TOLED GLENWOOD 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D., and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 
VANDALIA ST. 
Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 
48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 
ZANESVILLE ST. JOHN'S 
. H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and 7th on U. S. 40 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 


DAYTON 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON ST. PAUL'S 
. C. Mueller, Pastor 
Gore and Hughson Streets 
Service: If A.M. 
HAMILTON Trinity 


W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave. between King and Main Sts. 
Service: II A.M. 
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STRAUSSTOWN ZION 
Alfred H. Erb, Pastor 
Highway No. 22 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 
MONTREAL REDEEMER 
J. F. Neudoerffer, Pastor 
285 Clarke Avenue, Westmount 
Service: || A.M. 
TEXAS 
DALLAS FIRST UNITED 


William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird -Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
Rev. J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: I] A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
East 50th Street at Iléth Aveaue N. E. 
Services: 8:30 and || A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Services: 9? and 10:30 A.M. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9? and 10:30 A.M. 


REDEEMER 


RACINE 


Please mention this ad when attending any of the above churches 


After the service observing Pastor James 
Harrison’s 20th anniversary of his ordination 
on June 12, he discovered on the church lawn 
a new car, “given in appreciation of his 
faithful and untiring ministry at Advent 
Church during the last 20 years, and for his 
comfort and pastoral use in the years ahead.” 

Recently Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor of 
Trinity Church, placed his order for a new 
car. Then he received a phone call from the 
car dealer to drive his car out of the show- 
room. Upon arrival, Dr. Bagger was greeted 
by several men of the church who presented 
the new auto to their pastor with the greet- 
ing: “A group of your friends and admirers, 
who recognize the inestimable value of the 
work you are doing as pastor .. . are happy 
to have found an opportunity to show their 
appreciation in a concrete manner.” 


Lancaster Conference officers for the cur- 
rent year, elected at the recent convention, 
are: Pastor James Harrison, president; Wal- 
lace Knerr, treasurer; Lester Stoneback, sec- 
retary; George Deisher, statistician. 
PastoR CLARENCE E. Muivyer, Trinity 

Church, Lebanon, has been elected president 
of the Protestant Pastoral Association of 
Lebanon. In the Lancaster Lutheran Pas- 
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toral Association, the Rev. Warren C. Heinly, 
Grace Church, was elected president; the 
Rey. Ernest Leer, Landisville, secretary- 
treasurer. 

ZION CHURCH, Jonestown, has rededicated 
its building after extensive renovations and 
painting. The Rev. George R. Deisher, Jr., 
son of the pastor of Zion, preached. 

AFTER RENOVATING St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lancaster, expending over $25,000, Pastor 
Harland Fague and the congregation held a 
dedicatory service. Since then the congrega- 
tion has undertaken parsonage repairs and 
also increased the pastor’s salary substan- 
tially. Pledges by members have reduced the 
indebtedness. 


As part of Trinity Church's summer ren- 
ovation, the 26-year-old organ installed in 
the original organ case (1771) is being com- 
pletely overhauled at a cost of more than 
$8,000! 

Tue Rey. Hans B. JENTscH was installed 
pastor of the Strasburg-Mt. Eden Parish May 
1. Participating were: Pastors James Har- 
rison, president of the conference; Hans 
Zbinden, Kreuz Church, Philadelphia; Fred- 
erick Mau. 

THE SPRING BROTHERHOOD convention of 
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the Lancaster Conference was held in St. 
Mark’s Church. Jacob Kreider, Trinity, 
Ephrata, was elected president, succeeding 
John H. Clark. At the convention banquet 
the following five pastors emeriti were hon- 
ored: Dr. Allen L. Benner, Grace Church; 
Dr. Albert J. Reichart, Christ Church; Dr. 
E. A. Repass, First Church, Columbia; and 
the Rev. E. L. Wessinger, St. John’s Church, 
‘Marietta. Dr. J. Crayton Nicholas, Trinity, 
Ephrata, was not able to be present. The 
Rev. Elwood W. Reitz was the speaker. 
MemBeERS of Grace Church celebrated 
their 75th anniversary June 12, with a service 
conducted by Pastor Warren C. Heinly. 
Speaker was Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
THE LUTHERAN. ELWOOD W. REITZ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh Synod YouthCamp Opened 


PITTSsBURGH—Culminating five years of 
preparation, Lutherlyn Camp of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod was dedicated at a special serv- 
ice on June 12. About 1,000 automobiles, 
parked on the spacious campus, had brought 
over 3,800 persons for the occasion. 

Speaker was the Rev. George Berkheimer, 
director of Camp Nawakwa. The dedication 
was conducted by Synod President H. R. 
Shepfer. 

Occupying a beautiful site of 365 acres, 
the camp was developed under supervision 
of Dr. R. F. Steininger, director. Consider- 
able time and effort were also furnished by 
three pastors who are members of the Board 
of Directors, S. S. Shaulis, Paul Daugherty 
and E. F. Rice. 

Lutherlyn now has a large’ dining hall and 
kitchen, 16 cottages each accommodating 
10 campers and a counselor, six faculty 
cabins, an administration building, a crafts 
cabin, a four-acre lake, an athletic field and 
an outdoor assembly center. The camp will 
take care of 1,100 young people each season. 
It opened June 26 with a two-week training 
period for senior girls, Mrs. Cecil Alexander 
serving as associate director for this period. 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 
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Berks County Laymen Organize 


READING—Judge James F. Henninger, of 
the Lehigh County Court of Common Pleas 
of Allentown, Pa., was speaker at the first 
annual fellowship supper of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Association of Berks County and 
the Reading Conference. Judge Henninger 
spoke on Lutheran heritage, saying that “we 
must live by our Lutheran faith but in these 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


SHRINE OF AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


THE OLD TRAPPE CHURCH 


Built 1743 
PA. ROUTE 422 TRAPPE, PA. 
W.R. Zimmerman, Pastor Service 10:30 A.M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 


7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1949-50 opens on Septem- 
ber 13. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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days we must forge new traditions in faith 
and in practice.” 

The new organization is composed of lay- 
men of the Lutheran churches within Berks 
County who have served at least three years 
as members of their respective church coun- 
cils, are regular at worship and communion 
services, and possess a good reputation in 
the church and community. Purpose is to 
encourage lay leadership to aid the pastors 
in building a larger and stronger church. 
The dinner, held at Holy Spirit Church, 

Reading, June 13, was presided over by 
Morgan D. Reinbold, local attorney and 
president for the first year. Greetings were 
brought by the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger, 
pastor of Grace Church, Shillington, and 
president of the Reading Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Dr. Clyde S. 


IN A WORD... 


WICKS gives the owner com- 
plete and lasting satisfaction 
at @ cost to fit each budget. 


HL AN D Dept. 
INOIS WwW 


Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to s6°° 


re 5 $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 Se. 
New Youn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


Stine, professor of education at Millersville 
State Teachers College, also spoke briefly. 
Mr. Reinbold introduced the other officers, 
including John L. Kreider, first vice pres- 
ident; Clark T. Miller, second vice president; 
Peter B. Schweyer, secretary; Robert M. 
Tyack, treasurer; and Arthur J. Leid, deacon. 
Mr. Miller was chairman of the committee 
for the supper. Other members were Messrs. 
Hower, Tyack, Henry F. Phillips and Charles 
K. Emhardt. 

The work of the first year of the associa- 
tion was evaluated at a short business meet- 
ing preceding the supper. The same officers 
were elected to serve for the next year. 

GUNNAR KNUDSEN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Synod Social Missions Pastor Named 


THE Rev. Curtis K. Wise, pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Columbia, has accepted the 
call to become synodical Social Missions 
pastor, assumed his duties July 1. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Carl B. Caughman, who returned 
to the pastorate Dec. 1, 1948. Pastor Wise 
has been at St. Luke’s for the past 17 years. 

St. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Columbia, was 
dedicated June 5 when the-address was de- — 
livered by Dr. H. A. McCullough, Sr., of Co- 
lumbia, pastor emeritus of St. Paul’s Church. 
Participating were Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the synod; the Rev. Virgil A. Cam- 
eron, and Dr. Wynne C. Boliek. Pastor John 
Mangum was in charge, read a number of 
greetings, and a list of memorials and other 
special gifts. The building of brick veneer 
has a seating capacity of 250, is valued at 
$50,000. 

THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the organiza- 
tion of St. Timothy Church, Whitmire, was 
observed June 10 with the sermon delivered 
by Dr. Kinard, the service conducted by 
Pastor G. H. C. Park. 

Mr. OLtveT CuurcuH, Chapin, S. C., was 
rededicated recently. The sermon was de- 
livered at the morning service by President 
Kinard, of the synod. The Rev. Leroy E. 
Blackwelder, general superintendent of the 
Lowman Home, addressed the Sunday 
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school. Sunday school rooms have been 
added to the church building, new pews in- 
stalled in the church, and the chancel beau- 
tified. 

THE REv. A. W. BALLENTINE was installed 
as pastor of Nativity Church, Spartanburg, 
May 22, by the president of synod. 


Progress is being made in the erection of 


the chapel and student center at Clemson . 


College. This building will meet a long 
needed facility for the student work at this 
large institution. The Clark, of 
Walhalla, serves as student pastor. The stu- 
dent commission of the National Lutheran 
Council is giving assistance, and synod, 
through congregations and friends, makes 
this structure possible. 


ATTENTION is being given to the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP) in South 
Carolina again this year. This program 
created considerable interest last year and 
met with fine success. Cotton will be one of 
the chief products contributed. 


Rev. Ben 


Four DPs were placed on a farm near 
Columbia recently through the efforts of St. 
Paul's Church, Columbia, and Pastor L. Boyd 
Hamm. Upon arrival in Columbia, the fam- 
ily, consisting of husband, wife, and two 
children, was met by the chairman of the 
committee, taken to the church, where upon 
entering, they kneeled to offer a prayer of 
thanks. 

FOUR ADDITIONAL DPs have been approved 
through the National Lutheran Council to 
arrive in the near future, coming to the Low- 
man Home, White Rock. These will be two 
young women to serve as matrons, a husband 
to serve as a maintenance man, and wife to 
serve as a matron. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


WISCONSIN 
President-less Synod Makes Its Plans 


THE SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST, still with- 
out a president after the Rev. Harold Ras- 
mussen declined election after the synod ses- 
sions in May, is making extensive plans tor 
ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry’s 
“swing-around-the-circle” trip in October. 
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Thus far, the itinerary scheduled for the 
president includes: Luther Memorial Church, 
Madison, Oct. 17; Reformation Church, 
Milwaukee, Oct. 18; Holy Trinity Church, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 19; St. Mark’s Church, 
Fargo, N. D., Oct. 20. 


Charles Koester, member of Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, is one of 12 students to 
work in Germany during this summer under 
direction of the Lutheran World Federation. 
A sophomore at the University of Wisconsin, 
Charles will help build a rubble church in 
Bavaria. His congregation is raising funds to 

help him defray expenses of the trip. After 
graduation, he plans to enter seminary to 
prepare for the ministry. 

REDEMPTION CHURCH, Milwaukee, the 
newest mission in synod organized by Mis- 
sionary Dwight Shelhart (see THE LUTHERAN, 
June 1, 1949) on Palm Sunday, has called 
the Rev. Norman Nelson, of Grand Forks, 
N. D, The congregation has recently pur- 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 


eh > ol hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
= ? 


Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 

Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 

theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 

a ue. Excellent R.R, Service. 
$38 to ai Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 
1274) LO 51550. 
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CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL :) 


Doctors  < 
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ORDER BENTLEY & SIMON GOWNS 
Through 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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chased a tract of land with 325-foot front- 
age, that commands a view of the area for 
miles around. A new church is planned. 
THE BUILDING PROJECT of Bethlehem 
Church, Portage, was officially “kicked off” 
June 15. The parish of 90 families hopes to 
raise $5,000 in 1949, have a total of $21,000 
ready by “52 when a new church is in the 
plans. At present, the mission uses a house. 


aut CLIUItS2. 


CAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
Is People and those Young in Spirit. 
‘= 2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
y= Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 

Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
“Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Pastor is the Rev. Robert Anderson. 
CONSTRUCTION of the first unit of a 
$75,000 addition to St. Peter’s Church, Mil- 
waukee, has started, will increase the seating 
capacity by 100. Rededication is planned for 
September, along with a mortgage-burning. 
THE Rev. WILLIAM C. Stump, Calhoun, 
who resigned in order to become assistant to 
Dr. A. A. Zinck at Redeemer Church, Mil- 
waukee, begins his new work July 21. He 
succeeds the Rev. T. J. Sandness who has 
accepted the call to St. John’s Church, Lake- 
ville, Minn. 
Church, Milwaukee, "mother 
church" of many local missions, is ready to 
plunge into a building program made neces- 
sary by growth in congregational life. A 
$110,000 parish house will be started when 
75 per cent has been pledged and 25 per 
cent paid in actual cash. Architect A. H. 
Siewert, who incidentally gave time, talent 


Redeemer 


and travel expenses to help plan Pine Lake 
Camp, is the architect. Redeemer will soon 
dedicate nine art glass chancel windows as 
memorials to Dr. W. K. Frick. 


St. Mark’s CHURCH, a relatively new mis- 
sion at Waukesha, now puts out a parish 
paper St. Mark’s Lookout. Pastor George 
Dressler claims that it has been most helpful 
in establishing the congregation. 

ATONEMENT CHURCH, Racine, reports an 
average attendance of 210 at their Women 
of the Church meetings. This church, that 
sponsors a branch at Mygatts Corners, re- 
cently installed a two-manual electronic or- 
gan at the branch where a considerable 
amount of enlarging is being done. 

Unity CuurcH, Milwaukee, is making 
headway on the new $150,000 addition; the 
cornerstone has been laid; walls are going up. 
An altar window, to be selected by the 
Wartburg Synod, will memorialize Min- 
isterial Student George Erb, Jr. 

THE REV. GLENN CLONINGER of St. Luke’s 
Church, Waukesha, is another of those pas- 
tors faced with the problem of crowded 
quarters. To ease the pressure, he holds 
three services each Sunday, and to handle 
the Sunday school, additional property has 
been purchased. CHARLES A. PULS 
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DECEASED 


George D. Clarke 
The Rev. George D. Clarke, retired Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod pastor, died June 

17 in Lititz, Pa. 

_ Born in Williamsport, Pa., he received his 
education at Susquehanna University and 
Susquehanna Seminary. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, he organized a congre- 
gation at Jersey Shore, Pa. Later he served 
pastorates in McClure, Lititz, Pa.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Bridgeton, N. J.; and Lionville, 
Pa. He retired in 1946. 

The funeral was conducted June 20, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, with interment in 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


Sister Mamie M. Hartman 

Sister Mamie M. Hartman, deaconess of 
the Baltimore Motherhouse, died June 7. 
She was 62. 

Born at Star View, Pa., Sept. 12, 1886, 
she entered the diaconate in 1909, was con- 
secrated April 29, 1913. 

Subsequently, she served as parish dea- 
coness in Annville, Pa.; at Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., for four years; and then 
as a nurse at the Motherhouse for the past 
24 years. 

Surviving are a sister, Mrs. Louise Hoopes, 
and two brothers, John M. and Maurice P. 
Hartman. 

The funeral service was conducted in Bal- 
timore at the Motherhouse Chapel June 9 by 
Pastors Hugo W. Schroeder, Leon N. Zahn 
and Samuel Frank. Burial was in Man- 
chester, Pa. 


Mrs. Martin Koolen 

Mrs. Martin Koolen, wife of Dr. Martin 
Koolen, of Lincoln, Nebr., died May 17. 
She was 70. be 

Born in Germany April 5, 1879, she came 
to the United States in 1903, was married a 
week after her arrival to Pastor Koolen, then 
serving in Hartford, S. D. With him she 
served parishes in Ponca, Lincoln, and 
Leigh, Nebr. 

Surviving are her husband, two daughters, 
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Mrs. Donald Leininger, Fullerton, Nebr., 
and Mrs. Robert Myers, Lexington, Nebr.; 
two sons, Martin, of Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Hans, of South Pasadena, Calif.; a sister and 
brother in Germany. 


William Irvin Redcay 
Dr. William Irvin Redcay, retired Central 


STHIRED GLASS 
B.F.BIEHL 
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CHURCH WorsHIP SIDS 


Have your dealer show you 


the wide Variety of 
chureh appointnients We pruduce 


FOR COMPLETE Citar 


BURY B 
SUPAmDotny sa GOODS CO. 


ON 14, MASS.’ 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


LUTHERAN ORGANIST 


desires position as full-time 


MINISTER OF MUSIC 


of a large Lutheran Church in 
Northern or Eastern States. Thor- 
oughly versed on organization and 
training of multiple choir systems 
of all ages. Degree of Doctor in Mu- 
sic. Prominent organist and excel- 
lent qualifications. Available Sep- 
tember 1st. Address The Lutheran 
Box CB6 


comm WLP 


Teachers 


with CATHEDRAL FILMS’ 
Bible Stories & Modern Stories 


Order from church supply 
house, local film library 
or write to 


Cathedral—Silms 


Established 1938 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Pennsylvania Synod pastor, died in Hanover, 
Pa., June 7. He was 80. 

Born in McEwensville, Pa., Jan 26, 1869, 
he was educated in the McEwensville Acad- 
emy, Susquehanna University, Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, graduating from the 
latter in 1897 and was ordained immediately 
by the Susquehanna Synod. 

He served pastorates in Hanover (1908- 
24), Oberlin, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.; Clay 
and Guilderland Center, N. Y. He served 
for several years as statistical secretary, four 
years as secretary, of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod. He retired in June 1932. 

Surviving are four ‘sons, the Rev. W. 
Harold Redcay, of Reisterstown, Md.; Paul 
I., Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; Mark S., 
Wayne; and Luther H., Selinsgrove, Pa.; and 
four grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held June 10 in 
Hanover by Dr. Harry Hursh Beidleman. 
Burial was in Mt. Olivet, Hanover. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


_ CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
REED, R. BERTRAM. From St. Paul's Church, 
Red Wing, Minn. To Hollywood Church, 
Hollywood, Calif. 1733 N.-New Hampshire. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

SHUTTERS, MALCOLM D. From Tsingtao, 
China, missionary. To Wicker Park Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 2112 LeMoyne St. 

WEIRICK, GEORGE C. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Mason County parish, 
W. Va. 5th and George Sts., New Haven, 
W. Va. 

ZIMMERMAN, GARNET. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Tannersville charge, 
Tannersville, Pa. 


KANSAS SYNOD 
MOEHRING, THEODORE. From St. Paul's 
Church, Diller, Nebr. To Scherer Memorial 
Church, Chapman, Kan. 426 Broadway. 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
SCHROEDER, MARTIN G. From Central Semi- 
nary, student. To Messiah Church, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 120 W. 7th St. 
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MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SOMERS, BYRON J. From Wolf's Cross Roads 
parish, Pa. To Weissport parish, Weissport, 
Pa. White St. 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
TAYLOR, JOHN R. From St. John's Church, 
Allentown, Pa., as assistant. To St. John's 
Church, Merrick, L. |., N. Y. 11 Van Roe Ave. 
TREXLER, CHARLES, JR. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Roosevelt, L. |., N. Y. 4 E. 64th St., 
New York City. 


OHIO SYNOD 

BROWN, WILLIAM MERRITT. From Hamma 
Divinity School, student. To Casstown Church, 
Casstown, Ohio. Main St. 

CAMPBELL, EDSON E. From Hamma Divinity 
School, student. To Logan County rural par- 
ish, Ohio. 224 N. Main St., Bellefontaine. 

DINKEL, J. EDWARD. From St. Paul's Church, 
Temperance, Mich. To Auburn Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 2245 Clifton Ave. 

EVANS, JOHN H. From First Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio, as assistant. To Christ Church, 
Jeffersontown, Ky. Box 82. 

SCHAFFER, WILLIAM D. From Hamma Divin- 
ity School, student. To Advent Mission Church, 


Detroit, Mich. 19379 Avon Rd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
BALLENTINE, J. LUTHER. From Blythewood 
Parish, S. C. To St. Paul and Bachman Chapel 
churches, Pomaria, S. C. 


ULC CALENDAR 


6. Northwest Synod. Special session to 
elect president. Salem English Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 9:30 A. M. 
Mississippi Synod. St. John's Church, 
Louisville, Miss. 

WMS Convention, Mississippi Synod. 
St. John's Church, Louisville, Miss. 
Argentine Synod. Redeemer Church, 
Buenos Aires. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


12-14. 


12-15. 


There is still time to register at 


MOUNT CARMEL 


_ The beautiful summer homie of the Lutheran Bible Institute 


Camp Season: June >Sih— September Sth 


Our increased facilities make it possible for more friends to enjoy the unexcelled 
beauty, physical relaxation, and spiritual inspiration of one of the nation’s out-. 
standing Bible Camps. 


OPEN WEEKS DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Write at once for a descriptive folder, including rates, to 


THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


e e e e . e 


By THE TIME this paper reaches you, 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry will be in Europe. 
He probably won't see this issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. So this is my chance to write 
a few words about him. 

I'm enough of a journalist not to be 
much impressed by people just because 
they are in high positions. The fact that 
Dr. Fry is president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America doesn’t stir me 
to write this page. I have other reasons 
for genuine and constantly increasing re- 
spect for this man whom I have known 
rather well for a quarter-century. 

My purpose is to explain to some of 
you (who may not know him as well as 
I do) how extraordinarily fortunate I 
think we are to have a man like this as 
the president of our church. 

.I have a copy of his travel schedule 
during the six weeks before he took a 
plane to London. It was something like 
this: San Francisco . . . Seattle . . . Chi- 
cago... New York ... Minneapolis. . . 
St. Louis . .. New York... Omaha... 

I can’t keep up with him. Much as I 
would like to know where he is and what 
he is doing, he moves too. fast) for me. 
And all the time he’s, putting into his 
work the energy and consecration of the 
20th-century variety of saint—a’ dicta- 
phone under his arm, you know, and the 
halo missing. But truly a man of God. 
How he stands the pace I can’t under- 
stand. 


PROBABLY IT’S BECAUSE he knows how 
to relax when he gets a chance. I remem- 
ber the night we came in on the boat 
train from Southampton to London. There 
were half a dozen of us, around 3 A.M. 
That’s the time when most people are 
dopey and dull. 
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But Dr. Fry told us stories about his 
student days in Greece that had all the 
color and drama of the incidents he re- 
membered, and which made these hours 
on the train as exciting as though we 
were seeing a first-rate play. 

When we finally reached the London 
airport office, he sat straight up in a chair 
and went fast asleep for three hours. By 
6 a.M. he seemed as refreshed and alert 
as ever. 


THAT INCIDENT tells a lot about Dr. 
Fry. He has power to observe and under- 
stand men and events with uncanny ac- 
curacy. Then he can dramatize this infor- 
mation and insight for the rest of us, 
make us understand it too, and be stirred 
up about it. 

He helps us to see God’s worid as it is 
today, full of death and life, damnation 
and salvation. He pulls us along the road 
of action in Christ’s name which he knows 
we ought to be traveling... After he has 
given us a big pull, an enormous boost, 
he can sit in a chair somewhere for a 
few hours and rest. Then he’s ready to 
start all over again. 

I’m not advising anyone to admire Dr. 
Fry. We Christians don’t have to give one 
another bouquets, as though any of us 
are really important. But I think it is 
extremely good sense on the part of our 
church to follow this man, to try to keep 
in step with his imagination and energy 
in the service of our Lord. 

If we can run the plays when he calls 
the signals, we'll get quite a distance down 
the field in this generation. It will take 
plenty of determination and drive to keep 


up with him. 
Elson Keaff 
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Ever stop to think why you read and 


enjoy The LUTHERAN? 


Perhaps the answer is found in the 
method of reporting followed by your favorite 
church news magazine. 


The LUTHERAN does not content itself 
with a simple statement of fact. It goes beyond 
the headlines. Staff and special writers discover 
background material leading to the news story; 
to it, they add the opinions of people directly 
affected by the event and finally they project the 
possible effects on you-as a reader. 

This going beyond the headlines is why 
you enjoy the quiet hour you spend with 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


The Birthplace of 
Roanoke College 


* * 


Near U.S. Route 11 
in Augusta County, Va. 
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When in the Convention City in August 


LUTHER LEAGUERS 
are invited to visit 


HUANUBE CULLE 


In Salem, six miles from Roanoke 


The four-year, fully accredited college of the 
Synod of Virginia Co-educational 


The College welcomes the Intermediate 
Luther Leaguers for their scheduled 
sessions on the campus on August 16th 


For information, address 
V. G. CRONK, Secretary 


Roanoke College 
Salem, Virginia 


